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: Birth Prise Minister Presents 
Miners and Owners 
Cabinet's Scheme — Compul- 
2 8 — Hinted At 


Read cats to of to The 2 Scence 


European News Office 

LONDON, England (Sunday) — The 
‘ninth week of the coal stoppage has 
opened with the deadlock unbroken. 
The meeting of the Premier with the 
‘Miners yesterday was followed by one 
with the mine owners; when Mr. Lloyd 
George presented each party to the 
dispute with the proposals of the Cabi- 
‘net for a settlement; first on a tem- 
porary basis to be followed by a 
permanent scheme. These plans have 
been referred by the owners to the 
districts which will hold meetings on 
Monday and Tuesday, and their views 
will be considered by the mining As- 
sociation Central 
Wednesday. 

The executive of the Miners Federa- 
tion, after a three hours’ discussion on 
Saturday afternoon, decided to refer 
the government’s scheme to the dis- 
tricts to be discussed on its merits 
without any recommendation from the 
exetutive, and then adjourned their 
executive meeting until Friday next. 


Proposals Final 

The Premier's proposals are re- 
garded as final by the miners’ execu- 
tive, so that the miners will have the 
choice of accepting the proposals and 
returning to work on a temporary set- 
tlement with a cut of not more than 
38., and possibly 2s. 6d. per shift with 
arbitration to follow, or of staying out 
until they are at the end of their re- 
sources in a few weeks’ time. There 
is a hint of legislation for compulsory 
arbitration but it is probable that the 
government will not need to act upon 
it. 

The following are the proposals of 
the Cabinet handed to both parties: It 
is proposed that these should be a 
temporary arrangement leading up to 
a permanent scheme. 

The temporary arrangement. 

During this period it is proposed 
that there should be gradual scaling 
down of wages until they reach an 
economic level which industry is ca- 
pable of sustaining. 

The length of this period depends 
upon: The amount available from ex- 
ternal sources for making up the dif- 
ference between the economic capacity 
of the mines and the actual payment 
of wages. 

The amount of rote eee immedi- 
| ately. made in wages. If th 
1 a slight It is obv! 
sum available will soon 1 
It, on the contrary, it is~substantial, 
then the sum available for covering 
the deficiency will last much longer. 
Government Assistance 

The sums available for covering 
deficiency: . 

1. A grant of £10,000,000 from the 
Exchequer. 

2. The surrender by the owners of 
the right to take but of the industry 
those sums which, in the scheme 
adopted by the miners and mine own- 
ers, would be attributed to the owners 
as standard profits for a period of 
three months in the districts in which 
government assistance is being re- 
quired. 

The government grant will not be 
given until arrangements for a con- 
tinuing agreement have been arrived 
at between the parties. 

- The permanent scheme. 

As it is plain that the parties are 
unable to agree upon the terms of an 
arrangement for a continued period, 
the matter in the controversy must be 
decided by one of the three following 
methods: 

1. That a national wage board 
should be set up, composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of the 
coal owners and miners over which 
a neutral chairman with a casting 
vote should preside. 

2. That a tribunal of three persons 
should be established to decide the 
matters at issue. 

3. That the questions in dispute 
should be referred to a single arbitra- 
tor, 


Decisions to Be Binding 


The decision of the body or person 
selected -should be binding upon both 
parties for a period of 12 months, and 
thereafter subject to three months’ 
notice on either side. 

The determining body shall ‘decide 
the wage to be paid at the end of the 
temporary period. Im arriving at a 
decision upon this question regard 
should be had to: 

1. The capacity of industry in each 
district to pay. 

2. The provision of a subsistence 
wage to the lowest paid’ worker. 

3. The possibilities of increasing 
output. 

4. The amount of the minimum 
standard wage in each district 

5. The proportion of profits to 
wages in the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the industry. 

The determining body must report 
within two nionths. 

It is understood that the parties 
will consider the proposals and report 
to the government. 


OLD CANAL EQUIPMENT SOLD 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Kat Sale to a syndicate of New Yorkers 
„me for $1,000,000 of a iarge part of the 

| | equipment formerly operated on the 

New York State Barge Canal is an- 
nounced by the War Department. 


legislation on be i their 
divided. The majority. 


of the res that come 

result that the legislation 

has been strictly limited by the tactics 

of majority leaders; who held clear 

away ffom some vital needs of the 
nation. 

More and more the large number of 
able and sincere men in both houses 
have come to realize the ineffective- 
ness of strict party legislation under 
the tactical restrictions imposed for 


made up of men who really believe in 
the measures they are supporting. 
They broke away because they found 
that they were up against a stone wall 
and--had to forge new weapons to 
effect their purposes. Combination 
based on common interest was the 
easiest weapon to hand. 


Packer Legislation an Example 
Packer legislation affords a good il- 
lustration of the condition which has 
produced the reaction. For nearly a 
dozen years, it is asserted, a majority 


packer control. There have been 
plenty of bills and a superfiuity of 
hearings but the majority party, first 
Republican, then Democratic, then Re- 
publican again, have been divided on 
the issue and the party leaders fol- 
owed the road of least resistance and 

ed consideration of the legisla- 
tion. They prevented a showdown 
such as would indicate where the ma- 
jority of Congress stood. A combina- 
tion to pass the bill was formed in 
the last Congress. Under threat of 
ruthless reprisals the measure wag 
permitted to come to a vote in the 
Senate, which it passed, but was held 
up by the mafority leaders of the 
House in the last days of Congress, 
when risal methods would ‘not 
oval. e combination in favor of 
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one me tee" ormation of groups, 
the natural step is for the groups to 
bargain together for mutual support 
of their respective programs, thus to 
turn their collective minorities into a 
controlling majority. The weakness 
‘thet | of such a combination would always 
be the lack of homogeneity in aim. 
The party leaders, however, are 
fully alive to the danger in the new 
movement. Though ny party, 
leaders are essentially Bourbons who 
“never forget and never learn,” they 
may make concessions to some of the 
minorities to prevent inter-class com- 
binations which would threaten bi- 
partisan organization of Congress and 
destroy the strangle hold of a few men 
on legislation. 


OFFICIAL NOTE TO 
MEXICO DELIVERED 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico—George T. 
Summerlin, American chargé d’af- 
faires in this city, has had a confer- 
ence with President Obregon, and it 
is said he handed to the President a 
memorandum from the State Depart- 
ment in Washington. No official state- 
ment was made regarding the meet- 
ing, which was described as “ex- 
tremely cordial.” 

The memorandum brought to this 
city by Mr. Summerlin upon his returꝭ 
from Washington was said to be in 
no sens¢ an ultimatum which called 

upon Mexico to sign a treaty or pro- 
— as a condition to recognition. It 
Was also asserted that it was not an 
embodiment of the report on Mexico 
submitted by Albert B. Fall, present 
Secretary of the Interior, which was 
submitted to the United States Senate 
while Mr. Fall was a member of that 
body. This report has been welcomed 
by newspapers here, which for some 
time past had indulged in editorial at- 
tacks upon the Secretary. Apparently 
newspapers here have been more agi- 
tated over Secretary Fall's influence 
in determining the policy of the United 
States toward Mexico than in rumors 
that President Obregon would be 
called upon to sign a treaty contin- 
leg- | Sent upon recognition. 
vernment officials have tefused to 


ed * r 
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cannot and will not sign a treaty or 
a protocol to secure recognition. 
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NEWS SUNMNHART 
ot the nonpartisan | 


one of the most significant move- 
ments in American political life today. 
roti groups are breaking away 


for the purpose of attaining definite 
ends independently of party lines. 
Prominent in these blocs are the re 

resentatives of the producing class, 


and one of the most striking results 


of the movement is the unprecedented 
alliance between the farmers of the 
west and the cotton growers of the 
south. p. 1 


Stabilization. of the currency was! 


‘urged on Congress by speakers at a 
meeting in Washington of the Stable 
Money League, who said that because 
of the present monetary situation con- 
ditions on the farms were becoming 
unsettled, ~ p. 10 


A large tract of land has been 
bought by the Mennonites of Canada 
from the Mexican Government in com- 
bination with landowners in the Mex- 
The gale in- 
volves 176,000. acres, of whith about 
150,000 acres is planted to cotton or 
suitable for that purpose. p. 10 


Prohibitionists are taking steps to 
meet the growth of anti-prohibition 
organizations in the United States. In- 
formation has been received of the 
formation of the eighth such organiza- 
tion recently p. 7 


— — — 


There are indications that sentiment 
is increasing in the Administration in 
favor of transfer of prohibition en- 
forcement to the Department of Jus- 
tice. Senator Penrose has come out 
for this plan, which is also said to be 
favored by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and by David H. Blair, the new 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
John F. Kramer, Prohibition Commis- 
sioner, is opposed to the transfer. No 
action in the matter is likely to be 
taken until after consultation with the 
Attorney-General, who has not yet 


publiely stated his position p. 7 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has a 
program for six major subjects ready 
for presentation to the annual con- 
vention of the federation in Denver, 
Colorado. The disaffected elements of 
the organization may repeat their at- 
tempt to dislodge him from his leader- 
ship, but the indications now are that 
he will be reelected. p. 2 

Prominent American lawyers are 
— in — mR for the pur- 

» conferring with members of 
On p kor reorganiza- 

tion of the federal judiciary system. 
P. 


— 


Some light has been shed on the 
position of Dr. Sun Yat-sen by the 
news from China. It appears that Dr. 
Sun took over the provincial govern- 
ment of Canton from the former Gov- 
ernor, who surrendered it unwillingly, 
but who could not do otherwise than 
give it up because of his obligations. 
A show was staged by persuading 
members of the former Parliament tv 
come to Canton for the purpose of 


going through the form of a legal elec- | 
tion. 


The whole affair is characterized 
as farcical. In favor of Dr. Sun, how- 
ever, it is said he is blazing the way 
for the suppression of the arrogant 
claims of the Tuchuns and for the 
establishment of some form of consti- 
tutional government at Peking. p. 1 


Public interest in Germany centers 
on the Upper Silesian question. A 
great demonstration was held in Ber- 
lin to protest against alleged Polish 
terrorism and to support the plan for 
returning to Germany an undivided 
Upper Silesia. Meanwhile spasmodic 
fighting continues on the frontier. It 
is expected, however, that there will be 
no difficulty. in maintaining order in 
the disturbed districts, with the 
French and Italian troops reinforced 
by six battalions of British soldiers. 
The policy of setting up a cordon be- 
tween the Germans and the Poles is to 
be put into operation. Evidence of 


Germany's sincerity is awaited. p. 1) 


Mr. Lloyd George has presented to 
the miners and the mine owners the 
Cabinet’s proposals for a settlement 
of the British coal strike. Under the 
new scheme the cut in miners’ wages 
would be not more than 3s. per shift. 
The plan is regarded as final by the 
miners’ executive. p. 1 


Sir Robert Horne, Chancellor of the 


liament that after the coal strike is 
settled, British industry will settle 
down with a will it has not known 
since the armistice. His opinion is 
shared in financial circles. The strike, 
while seriously affecting industry in 
general, is stimulating the use of dil 
fuel. The railways bill will be voted 
a second reading today. p. 2 


* 


Further results in the Ulster elec- 
tions indicate that the Unionists will 
return every candidate standing for 
election. giving them a majority of 
28. This is double the number they 
expected. p. 1 


Two by-elections have just been 
held in Canada. By a majority of 
over 800 the government candidate 
has been returned for York-Sunbury, 
New Brunswick, while the Liberal can- 
didate has captured the, seat for 
Yamaska County, Quebec, where the 
contest was regarded as a test of pu- 


lic feeling in the Province. p. 2 


Non- Party 8 Heid 


party caucuses and party 
domination and are working together 


to Protest Against. Division of 
Territory British Troops 
Are Welcomed at Oppeln 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 


BERLIN, Germany (Sunday)—The 
situation in Upper Silesa continues to 
monopolize public interest here. A 
great non-party demonstration was 
held here today to protest against al- 
leged Polish terrorism and in favor of 
an undivided Upper Silesia being 
given to Germany. The government 
party and trade unionists orators ad- 
diessed vast crowds in the Lustgarten 


in front of the former Imperial Palace, 


and resolutions in the sense indicated 
were passed with enthusiasm. 

Spasinodic fighting continues be- 
tween rebel Poles and bands of Ger- 
man irregulars at various points 
along the so-called Upper Silesia 
front. A raid of Poles upon the 
Kattowitz railway station yesterday 
was repulsed with severe loss. Brit- 
ish troops arrived at Oppeln today, 
large numbers being greeted with 
great enthusiasm by the local towns- 
people. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—By 
Monday six British battalions, well 
armed with the most modern war 
equipment, will have arrived in the 
disturbed areas of Upper Silesia, 
a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor learns in authorita- 
tive quarters. Four of these battalions 
proceeded on Friday from the Rhine 
army through Germany, and two oth- 
ers, the second battalions of the Con- 
naught Rangers and the Leinster 
Regiment, are being sent out from 
England. These troops, although 
much inferior numerically to either of 
the opposing forces, German or Pol- 
ish, in Upper Silesia, are expected to 
be sufficient, with the French and 
Italian troops already there, to carry 
out the task of maintaining order 


pending the e Council's deci- 


sion. 
Calming E of Delay 


The moral authority of the Inter- 


Allied Commission has, in itgelf, been 
strong enough to prevent the worst 
happening, even though the situation 
is admittedly growing graver through 
delay in dealing with it. With the re- 
inforcementa that are being dispatched 
the policy of setting up a cordon be- 
tween the Germans and the Poles is 
to be put into operation. The Ger- 
mans are to be allowed no opportu- 
nity to provoke the Poles who, when 
faced with allied troops only, are ex- 
pected to remain content until the 
discussions between the Allies have 
produced definite results. 


Meanwhile, politically, the Upper 
Silesian question has undoubtedly im- 
proved and the adjustment of view- 
point, as between British and French 
statesmen, is directly attributed in 
British official circles to the calming 
influence of delay and consideration 
thereby given to all sides. In that 
respect, even although the British 
Government still feels the necessity 
for urgency in dealing with the Si- 
lesian question, there is considerable 
satisfaction at the turn events have 
taken. 


Extremist Press Silent 


The Christian Science Monitor is as- 
sured that the British view of the re- 
sults: of the plebiscite is unchanged, 
but conversations between London and 
Paris and the British decision to send 
troops to assist in the task of main- 
taining order in Upper Silesia have 
somewhat oiled the wheels of Franco- 
British relations. : 

The extremist press in France, 
which hailed every movement of Mr. 
‘Lloyd George in the direction of treat- 


ee Germany with justice, as well as 
severity, as. any wit, ste of a private; 
understanding with the German Gov- 
ernment; is now silent. It is claimed 
that the British wg authority 
with Germany has been so much in- 
creased through his «etermination 0 
have “fair play” that the German Gov- 
ernment has been as much restrained 
from.adding fuel to the Silesian flames 
by the British Government's views as 
by the stern and peremptory demands 
of the Quai d’Orsay. 
Evidence of Sincerity 

In connection with this it is to be 
noted that there is the question of 
sanctions which were enforced after 
the fruitless London conference, 
where Dr. Walter Simons’ offer was 
spurned as inadequate for reparations 
purposes, and which are now held to 
have been nullified by the subsequent 
acceptance of the allied ultimatum 
by the German Government. 

Evidence of the sincerity of the 
German acceptance is being awaited, 
but in event of the Allies being satis- 
fied on that head, the’ British view is 
in favor of ultimate discontinuance of 
the sanctions put into force early in 
the year. As far as the 50 per cent 
levy on German imports is concerned 
the act passed through Parliament 
has been made so elastic that it is a 
mere departmental matter to change 
the 50 per cent to the smaller amount 
of 26 per cent fixed by the allied 
council recently. 
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ALL UNIONISTS IN 
ULSTER ELECTED 


Majority in New Parliament in 
North Ireland Will Be Double 
What Was at First Expected 


— ne ree 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

BELFAST, Ireland (Sunday)—It is 
now certain that the Unionists will 
return every candidate standing for 
election, that is 40 in all, giving them 
a majority of 28, or double what they 
expected. 

Further results 
dates elected: 

Queens University, Dr. John Camp- 
bell, Dr. R. J. Johnstone, J. H. Robb, 
Dr. H. S. Morrison, all four being 
Unionists. 

Fermanagh and Tyrone: 

S. Mellloy., Sinn Fein; T. Miller, 
Unionist; J. Cooper, Unionist; T. J. S. 
Harbinson, Nationalist; J. Omahony, 
Sinn Fein. 

County Down, D. Lavery, Unionist; 
The Hon. H. G. H. Mulholland, 
Unionist. 


received of candi- 
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More Troops for Ireland 
LONDON, England (Saturday) — 
By Associated. The gov- 

ernm ; ‘policy for “the sterner re- 
pression. of the criminal element in 
Ireland,” as it is phrased in authori- 


with military reinforcements which 
will be drawn from units now in for- 
eign service. No increase of the 
auxiliary police, or “Black and Tans,” 
or of the constabulary is contem- 
plated, it is declared. 


There is some likelihood of the ex- 


of. Ireland with the exception of 
Ulster, it is indicated, but the initia- 
tive rests with General Sir Nevil Mac- 


ready, the military commander of 
Ireland, as it does in the question of 
introducing the Kitchener blockhouse 
system. It is officially stated that 
the reinforcements to be sent will 
be considerably less than 50,000 in 
number, as not that many troops are 
available. 


IRISH WHITE CROSS FUND 

NEW YORK, New York—Laurence 
O'Neill, Lord Mayor of Dublin, who 
has been in.the United States for sev- 
eral weeks in the interests of the 
Irish White Cross, sailed on Saturday 
for Ireland. He announced that the 
White Cross now had. $5,000,000 to be 


used solely for Irish. 
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Travelling in Norway 


LITTLE ENTHUSIASM 
ATTENDS ELECTION 
O DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


Former Zealous Adherents Show 
Small Ardor for New Presi- 
dent of China’ — Reforms 
Give Some Gleam of Hope 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PEKING. China—So little enthusf- 
asm has attended the election of, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen to the “Presidency of 
China” that the question is now being 
raised as to the stability of the 
southern parliament. Will he continue 
to receive support in Canton, in spite 
of his marked decline in prestige? Are 
his reforms of a farcical character or 
have they in themselves the means of 
ridding the country of some of ‘its 
corrupt institutions? Out of his recent 
election these questions arise. 

No better description has been 
given of the famous agitator and po- 
litical malcontent than that given in 
the annual report of the Shanghai 
branch of the China Association, com- 
posed entirely of leading British mer- 
chants and bankers. 

Sun Yat-sen has returned to Canton 
with his usual bagful of schemes and 
established a new government which 
appears to be sharing the fate com- 
mon to such wild enterprises.” 


Dr Sun Suspected 

In this latest hegira Dr. Sun has 
elicited little enthusiasm from his for- 
mer zealous adherents and none from 
the foreign communities which held 
him in high esteem at the time of the 
revolution in 1911-12. The real rea- 
son for this decline in prestige is that 
he has become an object of suspicion 
as to his extreme sympathy with al! 
forms of radical theories. The Shang- 
hai Times, in a brief editorial, refers 
to this subject in a way which reflects 
the opinion of the majority of 
on-lookers. 

“Some seven years ago a letter was 
shown to the writer of this note 


written by Maxim Gorky to Dr. Sun, 
breathing revolutionary ideas which 
pleased the worthy doctor beyond 
measure. It is no fanciful stretch of 
the imagination to couple Dr. Sun’s 
name with Bolshevism, under certain 
given conditions, as there is much in 
common between Nicholas Lenine, 
Leon Trotzky and Dr. Sun in that all 
are impractical dreamers and vision- 
aries, withal endowed with an almost 
limitless power for mischief, as they 
know: how to destroy Dut not to con- 
struct.” 


Title Modified 


* 


tative quarters, involves the strength- 
ening of the crown forces in Ireland 


tention of martial law to the whole 


On April 7 the Rump Parliament at 
Canton elected Dr. Sun as President. 
This title has been modified since the 


election to that of Extraordinary Pres- 
ident, meaning thereby a President 
elected for a special purpose. Jt is 
explained that this purpose is to re- 
establish constitutional government. 
The claim is set up that the Parlia- 
ment which was dissolved by Presi- 
dent Li Yuan-hung was the last one 
elected according to the provisional 
Constitution and that having been 
illegally dissolved its members still 
have the right to function. 

“As the President is elected by Par- 
liament these visionaries claim that 
the present President and his prede- 
cessor have been impostors, that China 
has had no legal government for four 
years, that the foreign powers have 
been dealing with irregular authorities 
in Peking and that in short everything 
is wrong and must be righted. If this 
theory were carried to its legitimate 
conclusion the present chaos in China 
would be increased a hundredfold. 
Nothing would remain but Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and a few of his hangers-in. 


Money Not Forthcoming 


Dr. Sun has called to his aid Dr. 
Wu Ting-fang as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and has made Dr. Wu's son, 
C. C. Wu, Vice-Minister. The former 
Governor of Canton has been demoted 
to the post of Minister of War. For- 
mer Governor Tang Chi-yao, recently 
a refugee to Hongkong from his for- 
mer post in Yun-nan, and Tang Shao-li, 
former premier under President Yuan 
Shih-kai, have been invited to join 
the Cabinet but have not yet signified 
their willingness to do so. Dr. Sun has 
applied in vain for Canton’s share of 
the receipts of the maritime customs 


10 
Opium Program of League Discussed. 10 


and he will be no more successful in 


0 
10 his attempts to obtain recognition 


‘from foreign countries. 

What has really happened is no‘more 
than this: Dr. Sun has taken over the 
‘provincial government of Canton from 
the former Governor, Chen Chiung- 
wing, who surrendered it very un- 
willingly, but could not do otherwise 


3 


12 on account of his obligations to Dr. 
Sun for previous favors. 
been staged by persuading members 

z ot the former Parliament to come to 
| Canton for 


A show has 


the purpose of going 
through the form of a legal election. 
These parliamentaries will only re- 
main in Canton as long as any finan- 
cial support is in sight and as funds 
are not forthcoming many of them 
have already left for their homes. The 
whole performance has been a farce. 


And yet out of it all gleams the 


| hope that Canton is blazing the way 
the only way, for the suppression of 


the arrogant claims of the corrupt 
Tuchuns in the provinces and for the 
establishment of some form of consti- 
tutional government in Peking. Dr. 


| Sun has declared himself in favor of 
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to the government was many 
would wre been to said 


The use of oil fuel is stimulated. 


Plans for Oil Storage 

On the navy works vote in the 
House of Commons this. week, Com- 
mander Byres Moneell, Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, announced that the 
navy is actually paying less for oil 


only two tons of oil. Various places 
round the coast for the storage of 
home reserves of oil will be built by 
1929, nearly £1,000,000 being spent on 
them this year. 

The debate on the financial position 
was gloomy. Sir Robert Horne, Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, admitted that no 
one can look with equanimity on the 
present situation but pleaded that the 

were being brought down 


progressively. 


A Long Spell of Peace 

The present year would “test the 
courage and steadiness of our people.” 
The economic position was now being 
understcod and once the country 
emerged from its immediate troubles, 
he was sure it would settle down with 
a will it had not known since the 
armistice. The Chancellor’s opinion 
is shared by financial <ircles which 
believe that after the coal crisis 
passes. British industry will have a 
long spell of peace. 

The railways bill, debated on 
Thursday, will be voted a second 
reading on Monday, and is commended 
by Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of Trans- 
port, its author, as averting a catas- 
14 — on — railways. State control 
of the railways ends in A „ and 
as compensation for 
usage, the government has agreed to 
pay the companies. E 60,000, 000, of 
which £9,000,000 will return to the 
nation in the form of income tax. 
Prospérity Looked For 

Sir Eric claims that under his bill 


a leading feature of which is the 
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work or 7 in other directions, is seen in the 


on intemperance as a factor 
ar agen by the Family 
re Society of Boston in the past 

Stockton Raymond, gen- 


of the society, reported 


, the annual meeting that in 1918 in- 


grouping of various companies, im- 
mense prosperity in the railway in- 
dustry and a reduction of charges to 
users will accrue in a short time. 
He disclosed that rather than take 
workmen directors, to which both men 
and companies objected, the compan- 
les had agreed to a national wages 
board which they dislike. 

An attack on the government by 
George Barnes in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday, with regard to its 
failure to submit to Parliament the 
conventions adopted at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Washing- 
ton, occasioned a heated scene, owing 
to Lord Robert Cecil's satirical refer- 
ence to “the kind of people who sit 
behind the Treasury Bench.” Lord 
Robert Cecil explained he only meant 
that the government supporters were 
permeated with party loyalty, but he 
bowed to the storm and withdrew the 
expression. 


Irish Policy Approved 


Parliament has already passed leg- 
islation giving effect to the Washing- 
ton international, labor convention 
concerning the employment of women 
and young persons on night work and 
a minimum age for juvenile labor, 
while it has also made the statute law 
“to protect women and children 


| against lead poisoning,” as the Wash- 


ington conference recommended. But 
it has not given legislative effect to 
the conventions for the establishment 
of an eight-hour day and concerning 


t. the employment of women under cer- 


tain conditions; this last being a mat- 
ter on which Lady Astor deplored the 


f attitude of the government. 


The goverament’s reply is that it 
will consider whether it can screw up 
British practice in regard to dealing 
with the burdens of women in indus- 


try to the level of the Washington. 


convention. It claims generally that 
in this, as in other questions involved, 
Britain has a first-class record in 
advance of any other in the world. 
The eight-hour convention, it affirms, 
would conflict with the existing. agree- 
ments affecting railway workers, 
especially in relation to Sunday work 
and overtime, — 2 raise difficulties re- 

garding 

In the no 4 of Ireland, the Unionist 
loyalists have had even greater suc- 
cess in the elections to the Ulster 
Parliament than they anticipated. The 
"‘penseless burning of the Dublin Cus- 
tom House has not affected British 
composure except to win concurrence 
in the statement by Sir Hamar Green- 
wood, the Irish Secretary, on Thurs- 
day, that “the government will go on 
with patience and courage until the 
last revolver is picked out of the hands 
of the last assassin in Ireland.” 


STRIKE ARBITRATION PROPOSED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Proposals 
for arbitration of the issues between 
the striking papermakers and 10 of 
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Six Major Points to Be Presented 
to the Labor Federation in 


en to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its W. News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—As usual, Samuel Gompers has his 

ready for the coming annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, which is to be held in Den- 
ver, Colorado. He has already made 
known the six major points for which 
organized Labor is contending. These 
are accepted by the element of the 
American Federation of Labor which 
is loyal to Mr. Gompers, and although 
there has been a movement on foot to 
combine the disaffected under the 
leadership of John L. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers, it is believed 
that the main body of organized Labor 
is sufficiently conservative and well 
enough organized to elect Mr. 
Gompers again to the post that he has 
held for so long. 

Mr. Gompers has been conducting 
his campaign in characteristic fashion 
and his supporters say he will handle 
the convention at Denver as he has 
those in the last few years when the 
radical element has sought his. over- 
throw. He will take an aggressive 
stand against the open shop and a 
definite positon on other questions in 
which Labor is vitally interested. 

The problems which Mr. Gompers 
will present to the convention are offi- 
clally outlined as follows: 

“The condition of unemployment, of 
which estimates run as high as 5,000,- 
000 workers. 

“The un-American, movement to 
crush Labor and blast its spirit 


through what is called, with miserable 


disregard for truth, the open-shop 
movement. 

“The railroad problem, sufficient in 
itself to absorb the entire time of any 
great convention, involving the na- 
tion’s chief means of transport. 

“The immigration problem, with its 
vital bearing on American standards 


‘of living und of citizenship. 


“The problem of Russian affairs, 
eating at the vitals of world civiliza- 
tion. 

“The problem of how best to meet 
conditions brought about by court 
decisions—a problem unhappily not 
decreasing in importance and for that 
reason demanding more than usual at- 
tention.” 


LIBERALS SUCCEED IN 
QUEBEC ELECTION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec—A by-election 
for the House of Commons took place 
in Yamaska County on Saturday when 
M. A. Boucher, candidate of the Lib- 
eral Party, was returned by an over- 
whelming vote over A. A. . Mondou, 
Conservative candidate of the Meighen 
Government, and J. H. Lambert, can- 
didate of the United Farmers. The 
contest lay between the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, the Farmers 
candidate polling almost a negligible 
yote. The campaign was most signifi- 
cant, the government and opposition 
alike accepting the by-election as a 
test of ‘public feeling in Quebec on 
federal issues. Both sides declared 
that the “voice of Yamaska is the 
voice of Quebec.” Women went to 
the polls in the county for the first 
time and cast a heavy vote, Yamaska 
is a typical French-Canadian rural 
constituency, and issues were dis- 
cussed at crowded public meetings, 
rival political organizations sending 
their best orators. 

Mr. Mondou, the government candi- 
date, is a former member for Yamaska 
and has fought the battles of the Con- 
servative Party in the county for 25 
years. The issues on which the elec- 
tion was fought were conscription, the 


war-time Election Act and other past’ 


measures of the Federal government. 
The tariff and present.day questions 
hardly counted, although Mr. Mondou 
strove to keep them to the forefront. 
Mr. Boucher and Liberal speakers de- 
nounced the government vigorously, 
and asked the electors to show Mr. 
Meighen by their votes what they 
thought of war-time laws for which 
the government was responsible. Mr. 
Mondou took his stand on protection 
and declared that to be a real issue. 
Mr. Boucher declared he was in favor 
of protection but in moderation. 

The result shows that the Libera] 
“bloc” from Quebec is as solid as ever 
and that the French Canadian elector- 
ate of the Province is overwhelmingly 
against the goverument of Mr. 
Meighen. At present there are 62 Lib- 
erals from Quebec out of a total rep- 
resentation of 65, the three Conserva- 
tives being from the Buglish- speaking 
divisions in Montreal. Another not- 


able feature is the failure of the 


Farmers’ movement to take root in 
Quebec. When the next general elec- 
tion comes, it will find the two great 
parties facing each other upon tradi- 
tional lines with the practical cer- 
tainty of another clean sweep for the 


Liberal “bloc.” 
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gg to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia- 


e ot e dad ban 
dreds of millions of dollars would be 


saved annually by a gigantic system 
for the generation and distripution of 


‘electrical power in the big industrial 


regions, extending from Boston to 
Washington, which is being prepared 
by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey for submission to Congress. 

Industrial life in the great centers 
of population would be revolutianized 
by the plan, Congress is being told, 
and the use of electricity would be- 
come so cheap that éven the poorest 
could afford it. 

Experts declare that the plan is one 
of great economic importance to the 
people, in that it will effect a saving 
of about 25,000,000 tons of coal a year. 
Electric. power . sufficient to light 
cities, operate 12,000 miles of railroad, 
run street railways, factories and 
mines would be generated from great 
central plants. 

The ease with which the „ 
say power can be carried and dis- 
tributed throughout the big industrial 
territory, constituting the super- 
power zone” is expected to result in the 
establishment of new industrial cen- 
ters, the employment of additional 
labor and the building of new homes. 
The St. Lawrence, Raquette, Delaware, 
Susquehanna and Potomac rivers, as 
well as stream in the Adirondacks, 
will supply the electric energy. 

Some of the big things the super- 
power plan is expected to bring about 
are the following: 

Electrification of 12,000 miles of 
railroad at a gross cost of $800,000,000 
reduced to $650,000,000, by salvage of 
steam locomotives, while yearly sav- 
ings on coal and maintenance would 
return approximately 14 per cent on 
the investment. 

The saving of 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
tons of coal a year in power- using 
plants. 

The ‘electrification of hard coal 
mines, saving 6,500,000 tons of coal 
yearly. 

The saving of 4,000,000 tons of coal 
annually to public utility plants, at 
an average cost of $3.50 a ton. 

Engineers point out that in the an- 
thracite coal mines of Pennsylvania 
an astonishingly large proportion of the 
coal brought to the surface is required 
to be used at the mouth of the mines 
to pump water from the underground 
galleries. By means of electrification 
and the supply of superpower, a con- 
servative estimate, based on actual 
tests, shows a possible annual saving 
of 6,500,000 tons of anthracite coal, so 
greatly needed in the homes. Com- 
plete figures on the estimated cost of 
electrifying the anthracite mines are 
not available at this time, but it is 
planned to have them ready for the 
report to bé presented to Congress. 

The uses to which the electricity 
generated is expected to be applied 
are not only the operation of railroads 
and the driving of machinery and the 
lighting of cities and towns, but the 
domestic uses, which, with modern 
invention, are myriad. Indeed, the 
contemplated plan, on which the gov- 
ernment is to be asked for financial 
aid, is looked upon as representing 
the first big step toward the opening 
up of the vast possibilities of electri- 
cal energy directly to the people at a 
moderate cost. 

Homes would be literally run by 
electricity. Cooking, heating, dish- 
washing, ironing and all the countless 
duties that require so much of the 
time and energy of the housewife 
would be greatly assisted by the use 
of electric power. 

As soon as the survey has been 
completed, a report will be sent to 
Congress with recommendations for 
an appropriation to carry out what 
government engineers declare to be a 
“stupendous. project of unified devel- 
opment of electricity from the poten- 
tial water power of the east.“ Should 
Congress act favorably upon the pro- 
posed project, electricity would be 
derived from both water power and 
steam-driven machinery, effecting a 
tremendous saving to industry and 
through it to the public. 


WOODROW WILSON 
DISCUSSES WAR’S AIM 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Woodrow Wilson, in a Memorial 
Day letter to the editor of The Stars 
and Stripes, which was published in 
that soldier periodical, declared that 
the American people “shall not be 
able to enjoy the full pride of the 
day's recollections until we have made 
sure that the duties that grew out of 
the war have been fulfilled to the 
utmost. 

“Are we sure!“ he asked. “If we 
aré not, shall we not soon take steps 
to do whatever has been omitted?” 

The full text of the former Presi- 
dent’s letter follows: 

“Memorial Day has always been one 
of our most solemn and thoughtful an- 
niversaries, when we recalled great 
memories and dedicated ourselves 
again to the maintenance and purifica- 
tion of the nation, but this year it has 
an added and tremendous significance, 
because the memories and sacrifices 
of the great world war are now among 
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CANADIAN ELECTION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

FREDERICTON, New Brunswick 
— By majority of 835, though final re- 
vised figures may show some slight 
change. R. D. Hanson, the government 
candidate, was elected over B. W. 
Stairs, candidate of the United Farm- 
ers or Progressive Party in Saturday's 
federal by-election in York-Sunbury. 
The constituency has been Conserva- 
‘tive for years and in the general elec- 
tion of 1917, the government candi- 
date, Col. S. F. McLeod, was returned 
dy a majority of 3937, The opponents 
of the government therefore interpret 
Saturday’s reduced majority as evi- 
dence of growing feeling against 
Arthur Meighen, the Prime Minister, 
and his colleagues. 

Friends of the government, on the 
other hand, say that the 1917 majority 
was obtained under exceptional con- 
ditions, and that Saturday’s result 
was thoroughly satisfactory as in- 
dicative of continued confidence in the 


taken in the contest throughout Can- 
ada, because of the probable effect of 
a government defeat upon the future 
of the ministry and in hastening a 
general election. 

Mr. Hanson had the assistance in the 
campaign of Mr. Meighen, R. W. Wig- 
more, Minister of Customs and Inland 
Revenue; G. D. Robertson, Minister 
of Labor and a number of the Upper 
Canadian speakers. T. A. Crerar, 
leader of the Progressive Party in 
Canada, and several other campaigners 
from outside New Brunswick took the 
platform in the interests of Mr. Stairs. 
Mr. Meighen and other govern- 
ment speakers centered their efforts 
upon the attempts to link up the Pro- 
gressives with a free trade policy and 
in a number of cases represented the 
United Farmers as antagonistic to 
urban industries. 

Mr. Hanson's victory was largely 
due to success of these efforts in 
influencing electors in Fredericton, 
which has several large industries. Mr. 
Stairs and his associates on the other 
hand urged that the government had 
no mandate to hold office, that it is 
highly protectionist in character and 
largely a creature of “the big inter- 
ests.” They met with much success 
in rural districts but were evidently 
unable to swing the Labor vote in 
urban districts. 

On the Progressives’ side it was 
charged that the government organ- 
ization made much use of underground 
appeals to religious prejudice, York 
County being one of the strongholds 
of the Orange Order in the Maritime 
Provinces. Both candidates are 
Orangemen, but the Progressives’ 
contention was that the governmen 
workers sought to make it appear 
that Mr. Stairs had the united support 
of the Roman Catholics. On the other 
side the Progressives made much of 
alleged endeavors by government 
agents to induce J. Peter Veniot, who 
is Minister of Public Works in the 
Liberal Government of New Bruns- 
wick, to join the federal ministry. 
Liberal campaigners and organization 
took no part in the contest, but Mr. 
Stairs had been given the official ap- 
proval of the Liberal executive of the 
constitutency. 


MORE BERGDOLL FUNDS SEIZED 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Additional funds belonging to Grover 
C. Bergdoll, convicted draft dodger 
now in Germany, were seized here on 
Saturday by representatives of the 
Alien Property Custodian. Mrs. 
Emma C. Bergdoll, mother of Grover 
and Edwin R. Bergdoll, left for Er- 
win’s country home in Delaware 
County, Erwin. Erwin is in Leaven- 
worth prison. 


MERCHANTS /TO INVESTIGATE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its tern News Office 

NEW YORK,/New York—The mili- 
tary committee of the Merchants As- 
sociation, at the request of F. W. Gal- 
braith Jr., national commander of the 
American Legion, will make an inves- 
tigation of the alleged unfortunate 
condition of disabled war veterans and 
submit definite recommendation for 
their — 
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FRANCISCO, California — A 

for a writ under a common 
law pleading to release Thomas J. 
Mooney, convicted of a 1916 Prepared- 
ness Day bomb murder, from San 
Quentin prison, where he is serving a 
life term, has been dismissed in the 
Superior Court. 
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e b., District of Columbia 
—Vital questions affecting the inter- 
national and domestic affairs of the 
government await the attention of 
Congress when it resumes its work to- 
morrow. Calenders of both houses are 
filled with important legislative bills, 
while three matters of greatest im- 
portance to the nation await immedi- 
ate attention. They are: 

1. The peace resolution declaring 
the war with Germany at an end, 
which is awaiting final action by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House next Thursday. 

2. Settlement of the disarmament 
question brought up by the Borah 
amendment, which has divided the 
House and Senate, threatening defeat 
of the entire naval appropriation bill. 

3. The question of making the 
duties imposed under the new perma- 
nent tariff bill effective from the 
time the measure is first reported to 
the House. This will receive action 
by a caucus of the Republican mem- 
bers of the House on Wednesday. 

Aside from these problems, the 
House will resume consideration of the 
packer control bill when it convenes 
tomorrow after a recess from last Fri- 
day, due to the intervening of Memo- 
rial Day. It is expected the bill will 
be passed within the next day or so, 
the agricultural committee having 
given notice that it will not propose 
any amendments. Efforts will be made 
on the floor to change the bill, how- 
ever, which will cause delay in its 
final passage. 

The Senate will be engaged with de- 
‘bate on the naval appropriation bill, 
with prospects for its early passage. 
The army bill is waiting its turn, and 
will be taken up as soon as the former 
is out of the way. The principal con- 
test of this measure will be in con- 
nection with the committee’s proposal 
to increase the army from 150,000, as 
provided in the House bill, to 170,000. 

Frank W. Mondell (R.), Representa- 
tive from Wyoming, leader of the 
House, has paved the way for consid- 
eration in that body of the Sweet bill, 
consolidating the various government 
agencies dealing with the welfare of 
the former service men into a new 
veterans bureau. It will probably be 
taken up on Wednesday, provided the 
packer bill is disposed of in time. 

The Judiciary Committee of the 
House is to meet tomorrow morning 
on the Volstead bone dry bill. Final 
draft of the bill will be whipped into 
shape, and it probably will be reported. 
Its supporters want it taken up in the 
House this week. 

On that day William S. Kenyon (R.), 


‘Senator from Iowa, and Simeon D. 


| 


Fess (R.), Representative from Ohio, 
will confer at the White House with 
President Harding on their identical 
bill for the creation of a new Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to meet the 
pronounced policy of the executive in 
this regard. Revision of the laws and 
the improvement of the federal judicial 
system also will be subject of con- 
ferences in the House on that day. 


ILLINOIS BILL 


FOR ENFORCEMENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Passage of the 
drastic prohibition enforcement meas- 
ure backed by the Anti-Saloon League 
in the Legislature at Springfield is ex- 
pected by the leaders of that organiza- 
tion during this week as a result of 
the removal of the bill from the fac- 
tional fight in the Republican Party. 
The fate of the bill hung for a time 
on the issue of whether it should re- 
quire a prohibition enforcement offi- 
cer, with an appropriation, or if the 
Attorney-General of the state should 
be empowered to enforce the law with 
an appropriation for his use. 

The forces of Gov. Len Small, allied 
with the city hall organization of 
Mayor William Hale Thompscn of 
Chicago, are arrayed agu:nst the cppo- 
sition of Attorney-General Edward J. 
Brundage and Senators Medill McCor- 
mick and William B. McKinley. Both 
Governor Small and Mr. Brundage 
stand for law enforcement and Mr. 
Brundage is credited by F. Scott 
McBride, state superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League, with having done 
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Re for either the At- 
torney-General or the Prohibition 
Commissioner, according to whichever 
might be given the charge of enforce- 
ment by action of the Legislature. 
This, according to Mr. McBride, is 
satisfactory to both factions and as- 
sures the passage of the bill, which, 

| paid to be drastic in its effect, 
is not more so than the laws in effect 
in 40 other states. 


SHIPPING STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT FAVORED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The final 
proposal for the settlement of the 
strike of the various unions of engi- 
néers and other shipping crafts, was 
brought up for consideration at the 
meetings of the various local unions 
yesterday, and the general sentiment 
seemed in favor of the acceptance of 
the terms negotiated by the committee 
of the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association, with James J. Davis, Sec- 
retary of Labor, and Rear Admiral W. 
8. Benson, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, independently 
of the action of the American Steam- 
ship Owners Association, which has 
announced that it will enter into no 
agreement with the unions. 

These terms include a reduction of 
15 per cent, and an agreement for one 
year that no further reduction will be 
asked during that time. No announce- 
ment’ of the details of the vote of the 
local unions was made, pending report 
to national headquarters at Washing- 
ton, which will announce the result, 
probably tomorrow. 


CHARGES AGAINST 
LABOR LEADERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Following the 
week’s investigation of the Chicago 
building situation by the Dailey joint 
commission, George E. 
Gorman, assistant state’s attorney. 
yesterday estimated that the annual 
graft collected by union Labor busi- 
mess agents in Chicago was not less 
than $1,000,000 per year. He charged 
that at least $5,000,000 had been col- 
lected in the last five years and an- 
nounced an immediate grand jury in- 
vestigation of a defense fund alleged 
to have been collected by the Labor 
laders indicted last week. 

“Members of the local Labor unions 
have come to le within the last few 
days, said Mr. Gorman, “with reports 
that agents of indicted business agents 
have been attending local meetings ap- 
pealing to members to support the 
men named in the true bills.” 

Charges that rates fixed by the lia- 
bility insurance companes add $1 a 
day to the costs for every structural 
steel worker employed on buildings 
in Chicago were made before the 
Dailey commission by John J. Walt 
and Michaei Fitzgerald, representa- 
tives of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers Union No. 1. 


FUND FOR ROAD BUILDING 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

WAKEFIELD, Rhode Island — A 
fund of $200,000 is now available to 
begin road building in the southern 
part of Rhode Island, which will facil- 
itate both farming interests and motor 
travel to summer resorts. 
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| Specially for The Christian Selence Monitor 

The Chinese Imperial Posts and 
Telegraphs (nay, no longer “imperial” 
save in integrity) is one of the few 
public services in that turbulent coun- 

rer N try which is above suspicion. Conse- 
: . ind | quently it is efficient. Being in good 
:; : fettle, it grows year by year as the 
people come to realize the great asset 
which is being built up for them. Each 
year sees new offices—potential com- 
munication centers, opened. Thus the 
tireless post runners tread new trails 
across the huge country, and the elec- 
tric wire, spun from the central coils, 
spreads its meshes more and more 
closely as the threads ‘are unraveled 
and linked wp. 

Of the far outlying telegraph lines, 
surely none is more daring than that 
which runs up the Tibetan frontier 
from the ancient capital of the Moso 
kingdom, now called Li-chiang-fu, in 
Yunnan, via the trading village of 
A-tun-tzu to Ba-t’ang, once on the eve 
of being elevated to the dignity of a 
provincial capital. But the proud 
schemes of Chao-Erh-Feng, former 
Warden of the Tibetan Marches, top- 
pled to the dust, and Ba-t’ang remains 
no more than it was a decade agn—the 
last city in China. But there are still 
the Tibetan Marches, huge and men- 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

A good deal of interest is being 
taken in London in the “restoraticn” 
of some of the Greek statuary in the 
British Museum. The question was 
raised by Mr. Epstein, writing to the 
Papers, complaining of the action of 
the authorities in adding a plaster 
nose to the Demeter, and similar 
restorations to other figures. He spoke 
of the authorities as being “vandals” 
and said that they did not like the 
Greek sculpture in their possession, 
which two remarks seem to have had 
‘more interest for the newspaper Cor- 
respondents than any of the really 
interesting things he said in regard 
to the sculptures. 

The British Museum authorities re- 
tired behind their dignity as guardians 
of the public institutions, but an un- 
signed defense of them was sent to 


ley, and was a whole show by him- 
self. The country had never seen an 
elephant, and the announcement, 
though kaliah Bailey must have 
contented “himself with what would 
now be regarded as very quaint and 


And when in 1872 the performers of 
the first big show to travel by rail 
saw the parlor cars in which they 
were to travel, and knew that they 
were going to have regular meals and 
sleep, the story has it that they 
cheered those parlor cars, but agreed 
with each other that the new régime 
was “too good to last.” 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| The visitor who watches in Vienna 
nowadays receives a curious impres- 
sion of unreality—the life of the town 
is as elusive and dreamy as the travel- 
ers in the mirror of Shalott. 

The impression disappeared after. a 
few days, but it revives with force as 


I look back on the visits paid in 1919 
When I entered the town 


r April they select a 
cactus or a bunch of other 
prickly shrubs, and there build 
shallow and flimsy nest of twigs, 
deposited four white 
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situation, and the appearance of the 
circus poster may be associated with 
spring or midsummer or even the ap- 
proach of another winter. But once 
a year, and at about the same period, 
billboards, fences, and barns are likely 
to be decorated with the “paper” of 
this lively picture gallery. And I, for 
one, still like to look at these pictures, 
in which the polar bear. yawns 80 
prodigiously on his floating cake of ice, 
the fair equestrienne somersaults s0 |. 
nimbly through a paper-covered hoop, 
or the grand free street parade begins 
in the lower right-hand corner with 
the gilded band chariot and ends in 
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for the rest of the season. 
the male in particular never seems 
busy regularly to run his foot- 

on the highway whenever he 
a traveler passing by. 
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to be found in 


and to become inextricably mixed up and 
not infrequently have to be unwound 


— 


sometimes two, of these lively 
il keep at a moderate distance 
k. or in a vehicle, pausing 
lly for a moment to observe 


fact in some cases they pay a carter 


equal to the speed 
» for the distance 


runn ‘has been known reg- 
eet a stage driver over the 


lizard-bird, and war- 
a Jcoincident with the strike. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Even the coal strike is not without 
its bright spots. At least it seems 
pretty certain that if the pit ponies 
were to ballot, the result would be 
fairly unanimous in its favor. Wheth- 
er the clerks and officials who are now 
acting in the capacity of grooms 
would be equally anxious to remain 
permanently in attendance on their 
new charges is another, question. 

Of course the greater number of 
ponies were turned out to grass and 
took every advantage of their new- 
Tound freedom. But in a colliery 
district, where there are several hun- 
dred ponies, and also a large number 
of cart horses, even grass accommo- 
dation is not unlimited. Consequently 
some still had to remain in stables, 
and that is where the fun begins. 

Clerks who had hitherto spent all 
their working days making out pay 
sheets and statistics are now pressed 
into the service and spend their time 
feeding, watering and exercising the 
ponies. It sounds simple, but let any- 
one who has never even put a halter 
on try lunging a pony and a fairly 
frisky pony at that! To the expert it 
seems as easy as A. B. C. to keep a 
lunging rope taut, but it is wonderful 
what a curiously alive thing a rope 
can become in the slippery fingers of 
the novice. Pony, man and rope seem 


and rescued by the laughing on- 
lookers. 

When one sees the small Shetland 
ponies running wild so happily one 
cannot but sigh for the day wheu 
their services will no longer be 
needed down the pits. 

There are other amusing features 
The pit- 
men still have their coals free, but as 
they will not allow even the carters 
to work for the owners they have to 
fetch their coals themselves in wheel- 
barrows. This they proceed to do in 
solemn procession, grumbling not a 
little meanwhile at work they find 
more irksome than coal-hewing. In 


themselves, and borrow a horse and 
cart from the owners. 
Another of the duties that has de- 


volved upon the officials is that of 
night watchman. One night several 
men and a flat cart, with sacks com- 
plete, made their appearance at the 
pit. Their intention wag quite ob- 
vious.. Seeing that there were only 
two watchmen it soon became ap- 
parent that they would be over- 
powered; however, one managed to 
slip away quite cleverly and soon re- 
turned with a gang of pitmen to the 
rescue. They made short work of the 
visitors, and explained quite gently 
but firmly that whatever their views 
on coal might be they certainly did 
not intend to let anybody else steal it! 

The pitmen themselves have made 
no secret of the fact that they are 
surprised at the way in which the 
officials and clerks have managed to 
keep things going, and the pumps 
working. In one colliery where a big 
pumping engine had a serious break- 
down, the engineers came forward 
willingly themselves and mended it, 
paid of course according to the old 
rates. Nevertheless they were se- 
verely reprimanded by their union and 
when the job proved to be a somewhat 
lengthy one, they received frequent 
warnings that on no account were 
they to stay a moment after it was 

eted 


In this particular district the visitor. 
is surprised at the apparent absence of 
the men during the daytime. On in- 
quiry one learns that a good many of 
them spend their mornings gardening, 
others go for long country walks. 


Floral Chimeras 


There are orchids of the tropics 
exceed in strangeness of | 
form and splendor of color anything 


the upper left-hand corner with a 
distant. view of the steam calliope. It 
does not follow that I go to the circus, 
for the seats seem less comfortable 
than they used to be, and the per- 
formance does not, I have to admit, 
engross me as it did when my trousers 
were shorter. But never, if I can help 
it, do I miss a grand free street parade. 
Looking backward it seems to me 
that the circus must have always been 
like that and I can almost imagine the 
future signers of the Declaration of 
Independence standing on the side- 
walk to watch the grand free street 
parede go by, when George was King, 
and colonial America shouted long 
life to him. But I really know better. 
The little future signers of the Dec- 
laration never saw the grand free 
street parade at all: the Revolution 
had yet to be fought and won before 
the first circuses took the road, and 
the steam railroads had to be built 
and in operation before the circus 
could travel by rail and small boys get 
up early in the morning of circus day, 
that unofficial holiday, which has no 
place in the calendar, to see the circus 
unloaded. A few very small circuses, 
so I have read, traveled by rail before 
1872, but these were small affairs and 
a few cars sufficed to transport them. 
The large circus went from place to 
place over the country roads, and its 
exhibitions were necessarily scheduled 
according to the distance that horses 
could draw the wagons during the 
night. It had but one ring, yet it had 
grown already to such proportions 
that more spéctators sought admis- 
sion than could be conveniently seated 
around that sawdust center of inter- 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
The pleasure the elephant takes in so 
small a thing as a-—peanut 


est, and the performance was handi- 
capped by a tendency of the audience 
to leave its seats and get closer to the 
riders, acrobats, clowns, and other 
performers who in those days were 
generally referred to by the public as 
actors.“ 

Under such circumstances the re- 
ceipts varied with the size of the town, 
and so it happened that one ‘ar- 
sighted circus owner, Mr. W. C. Coup, 
going over the arithmetic of his sea- 
son, decided that it would be worth 
while to make longer “jumps,” and 
exhibit only in the larger centers. He 
had a partner whose name is much 
more widely known to circus patrons 
nowadays, Mr. P. T. Barnum, and 
when he suggested the idea of trans- 
porting a big show” by rail, Mr. 
Barnum regarded the idea with disap- 
proval. But Mr. Coup persisted: he 
persuaded the railways that the trans- 
portation of a circus was possible: he 
taught the employees of the circus how 
to load and unload the wagons, 
chariots, horses, camels, elephants, 
and other paraphernalia, and during 
the first week, so the story goes, 
never found time to take off his clothes. 
He discovered that the regular rolling 
stock of the railroads was unsuited to 
his purpose, and had a train of cars 
especially built for the circus. The 
season of 1872 proved that the thing 


could be done. Before long the two- 


ringed circus became the three-ringed 
circus of today, so that the dressing- 
room tent by itself became larger than 
the tent that in early, days had cov- 
ered the ring and audience. 
We ec first nowadays into the me- 
rie tent, and so, in my memory, 
we have alwaye gone. The smell of 
sawduet, dry grass, and animals is in 
our noses, the sunlight filters through 
the canvas roof, making an atmos- 
phere peculiar to circuses, and the 
grass of the field is soft under our 
feet as we circumnavigate the menag- 


erie from cage to cage or stop to feed 


the elephants. And the well-known 


pieasure which so large a thing as an 


„ 
. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
Outside the barer makes his 


eloquent appeal 


modest advertising, handbills, prob- 
ably, with perhaps a woodcut picture 
cf an elephant, and very likely also 
a “notice” in the newspaper, that the 
elephant was coming, stirred the peo- 
ple deeply. It came over the road in the 
night, to prevent anyone from seeing 
it for nothing, and was exhibited in 
whatever large building, usually a 
barn, might be found available. Boys 
in this town and that, determined to 
achieve that economy, sat up at night, 
waiting beside a bonfire that was all 
ready to light and, when they saw 
the elephant coming, these thrifty 
sightseers hastily lit the ~ bonfire. 
Sometimes they saw the elephant, 
sometimes they saw a horse which 
the showmen had disguised to look 
like an elephant in the dark, and 
then, when the bonftre had burnt out, 
along came the elephant. 

It was not until 1850 that a “drove” 
of 10 elephants was brought from 
Ceylon to New York. Camels were 
imported for exhibition at about the 
same time, and the United States Gov- 
ernment tried an experiment that 
eventually put a number of camels 
on exhibition. The government cam- 
els were imported to carry the mails 
from Texas to California, but the 
“Camel Post” was not a success, and 
most of the animals were eventually 
sold to showmen. 

One hundred years ago the little an- 
cestor of the Greatest Show on Earth 
had no tent. It was a performance of 
riding or acrobatics, or perhaps both, 
in whatever building might be large 
enough, or within unroofed canvas 
walls set up in a hotel yard or open 
field. But in 1826, se I have read, 
Messrs. Nathan A. Howes and Aaron 
Turner started out in New York State 
with a real tent. The menagerie was 
to come later, and it began as a sep- 
arate institution. Sea captains now 
and then came back from long voyages 
with wild animals which they had pur- 
chased as a speculation and which 
they, in turn, sold to showmen. Halfa 
dozen cages made a sizable menag- 
erie, and the conviction that peering 
through the bars of those cages was a 
form of education for the spectator 
helped make them profitable, while the 
idea that the “actors” who performed 
in a circus were necessarily in the 
Class of rogues and vagabonds helped 
to make menageries more “respect- 
able” than circuses, = the two often, 
to all intents and purposes, went to- 
gether, showed the same day in the 
Same. place, the menagerie in the 
afternoon and the circus in the eve- 
ning, and many people who went to the 
menagerie went also to the circus. 
In the early 1850s a circus and menag- 
erie were exhibited together for a 
Single price of admission. The first 
combined circus. and menagerie had 
one elephant and six cages of wild 
beasts. 

It was the showman George F. 
Bailey who started the first combined 
circus and menagerie, and who also 
exhibited the first, and for many 
years the only, hippopotamus, the 
“blood-sweating Behemoth of Holy 
Writ,” as it was then advertised. Mr. 
Bailey devised a wheeled tank in 
which the unwieldy creature could be 
transported and exhibited, and did so 


well with Behemoth that he was sub- 
inexpressibly dreary. 


Sequently able to hire him out to 
other showmen, one of whom paid 
25 per cent of the gross receipts of 
his show for the privilege of adver- 
tising and showing a hippopotamus. 
Mr. Barnum himself imported the 
second one in 1873, after the circus 
had grown two rings and begun to 
travel by ‘rail, and paid at least 
$10,000 for him. 

The one-ring circus is still in busi- 


‘ness, though the dwellers in the larger 


cities may think it has vanished. It 
pitches its tent iw places where it 
would not be profitable for the big 
show, to exhibit, but it leads a far 
more peaceful existence than did its 
predecessors in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. “If the showmen 
were rough,” said a circus proprietor 
some years ago, writing of his early 
experience as a boy with an old-time 
show, “so also were our patrons. ... 
It was no infrequent occurrence to 
be set upon by a party of roughs. 
who were determined to show their 
prowess and skill as marksmen with 
their fists and clubs if required. As 


and 1920. 
in the summer of 1919, it was after 
some months of travel and work in 
eastern Europe. Warm welcomes and 
ready kindliness had n given us 
everywhere in the liberated countries, 
for the one reason of our nationality, 
and I think we both felt a certain hesi- 
tation as we crossed the border into 
the country which was still an enemy 
state. I, at any rate, made good reso- 
lutions against sightseeing alone. We 
soon found we might have spared our- 
selves. Resentment toward the Allies 
as victors seemed completely absent. 
Hatred for Germany and a fixed belief 
that she saved herself at the expense 
of Austria both before, and more 
especially after the armistice we found 
certainly. Toward an Englishwoman, 
fellow-travelers were perfectly civil 
and even friendly. 

We had arrived late and had gone 
to bed in our rooms at one of the best 
and quietest hotels. Breakfast ar- 
rived next morning in the hands of a 
tall, well-set-up waiter. There was 
a large expanse of silver tray, much 
white linen and shining cutlery and 
china, among which I sought anx- 
iously for something to eat. The first 
eatables found were two tablets of 
saccharine at the bottom of a large 
silver bowl. Further earnest search 
revealed a round of brown bread 
about as large as the top of a tumbler 
and a lump of horrible looking brown 
stuff which, on cautious investigation, 
appeared to be turnip jam. Of edibles 
that was absolutely all. 

There was much which we wanted 
to see and to do, and as a beginning 
we sauntered out through the- broad, 
sunny streets toward the river, and 
then up past the new War Ministry 
to the Imperial Picture Gallery. 
Vienna has none of the comfortable 
family feeling of London or Paris, or 
Cracow. 
sion that it grew year by year to suit 


It does not give the impres- | 


The Times. Their chief defense seems 
to have been to rejoice in the fact 
that since Mr. Epstein wrote his 
letter, more people had been to the 
British Museum to see the figure in 
question than was customary, and 
they appealed to these people to judge 
for themselves whether the restora- 
tions were an improvement or not. 
They also pleaded that the restora- 
tions were of the slightest, were only 
of plaster, that it had been a general 
practice for centuries, and that Flax- 
man used to do it in marble. They 
denied Mr. Epstein's charge of hav- 
ing scraped the face of the Demeter 
of Cnidus. 

Mr. Epstein, interviewed by a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, spoke with gréat feeling 
against the action of the authorities: 
“I was moved to write about this sub- 
ject because for so many years I have 
known the Demeter and admired it as 
being the finest of the Greek works of 
this period. The whole trouble started, 
as far as I am concerned, with the 
restoration of a Priestess of Demeter. 
It used to stand in a secluded niche 
near the library door. The authori- 
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that this flgure should be placed in a 
position of greater prominence, and 
what happened? New little bits of 
drapery appeared on the neck, a new 
nose, and so on!” As Mr. Epstein 
said this he displayed most fervent 
indignation. 

“The authorities denied my charge 
of having scraped the face, but they 
admitted later having rubbed fuller's 
earth on it, which has removed the 
beautiful golden patine of centuries. 
It is nothing, perhaps, that a photo- 
graph would show, but it has reduced 


vil 
ha 
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one of the strongest and most sensi- 
tive things to something weak and 
ordinary. 

“Their argument is that none of the 
marble having been actually removed, 


the needs of the people who grew 
with it. 


according to plan. The War Ministry 
buildings were only lately finished, in 
1914, and the London War Office 
could be put down anywhere in them 
and lost. They now make a comfort- 
able home for the Allied Reparations 
Commission! 

We climbed up the vast steps of the 
vast and pompous Picture Gallery op- 
posite the great statue of Maria- 
Thereza—the empress who assisted in 
the partition of Poland and said that 
so great a crime had cost her sleepless 
nights and‘tears and therefore she 
must have a larger slice of the disem- 
bered country to compensate for her 
sorrows. 

Once inside the famous gallery we 

had expected to forget jarring nation- 
alities and remember only the beauty 
of humanity, but the first room was a 
shock. The green-covered wall space 
bore for the most part only empty, 
great gilt frames. Inside the blank 
space was a small printed notice and 
below it, smaller still, a photograph of 
the missing picture. ‘The notice, being 
translated, read, “This picture has 
been unrighteously removed by the 
Italian ‘Weapon-stop-still’ Commis- 
sion.” We sat down to consider. Con- 
sultation of the catalogue showed that 
the Italians had apparently taken only 
those pictures which were removed 
from their homes during the Austrian 
occupation of Milan. Strictly speak- 
ing no doubt the action was “unright- 
eous” and it would have been more 
dignified to wait for the Peace Confer- 
ence. It is only two of the big rooms 
which show gaps. For the rest the 
wonder and beauty of the famous col- 
lection are unabated. 
The Schénburg and the Hofburg are 
Versailles and 
the palace at Cracow, alike in some of 
their circumstances, are widely differ- 
ent in effect. The immense and stately 
landscape gardens of the Schönburg. 
where great forest trees have been 
trained and clipped to the formality of 
a box edging, are now the playgrounds 
of the public, but it is impossible to 
imagine they can ever be popular. 

This article has not attempted to 
touch the question of the present eco- 
nomics of the Viennese, but two things 
are obvious. First, that any scheme in 
aid which plans for a revival of 
Vienna’s greatness on the old lines is 
doomed in advance. Vienna held her 
position through her control of the 
vassal races. That has gone, and 
neither their trade nor the idle hours 
of the moneyed class, whose natural 
responsibilities and occupations were 
denied them, will ever again enrich 
Vienna.. Second, that only by a rea- 
sonably low tariff wall between herself 
and her own. provinces and the suc- 
cession states can a modicum of pros- 


A man said, Let there be 
a capital,” -and they built one here have been altered. Surely I may trust 
the judgment of my eyes against a 


the appearance of the face cannot 


statement so impossible to substan- | 
tiate.” 
The Demeter of Cnidus, which stands 


little over life-size, seated. Both arms 


the Mekong-Yangtze divide, 
highest pass of all, 
feet above the sea and 8000 feet above 
the appearance of the face from being the bed of the river. 


—— 


ing, athwart the road to Lhasa. 


Unable yet to penetrate that fastness. 
the high roads of China, with armed 


‘risons at every nodal point, linked 


up by the telegraph line swift to warn, 
lap round 
Chinese Tibet, severing them from 
their friends; and the line from Li- 


the cold mountains of 


iang to A-tun-tzu now marks the 


high-water. limit of Chinese civili- 
zation in its march westwards. 

At the outset this line crosses a 
snowy range by à pass 10,000 feet 
above sea level; it then crosses a still 
more formidable obstacle—the mighty 
Yangtze river itself, where it makes 
that strange triple bend likening it to 
the constellation Cassiopeia. 
ing the ravine cut out by a rushing 
torrent it climbs up and up through 
the conifer forests, hitched to tree 
trunks, and finally emerges on an 
emerald green grass-land plateau. 
Now it stalks on northwards, exposed 


Follow 


snowstorms which sweep down 


‘from the high mountains all round; 
the Tibetan herdsman knows it, and 
the wandering tribesmen who come in 


the Tittle town of Chung-tien, lying 


ties ultimately came to the decision | snugly in a fold of the plateau, nearly 
12.000 feet above the sea. 

Crossing a pass the line drops down 
again, through more forests, and down 
below the forests into the dry, 
gorges of the great river rumbling 
below—our old friend the Yangtze; 
for owing to that freakish bend, this 
river has to be crossed twice. 
now, 


hot 


And 
to reach the frontier trading 
lage of A-tun-tzu, the telegraph line 
s to cross that mighty barrier, 
by the 
nearly 16,000 


Up it climbs 


| again from the arid, barren gorge into 
the forest, 
the bleak wind-swept pass, flanked by 
snowy peaks. 
pet of dwarf rhododendrons, the slen- 
der telegfaph poles, bearing their sin- 
gle line, seem to stagger; yet bravely 
they march on in single file, carryinz 
the precious line of communication to 
the uttermost confines of China. They 
: are over the pass, they dip down into 
in the vestibule of the Parthenon the warm blueness of the Mekong, and 
rooms, is a draped female figure, a freighted 


from the forest out to 


Here, among the car- 


thus, struggle into A-tun-tzu. 
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are missing and a large piece of mar- 
ble has come away across both knees. 
The tip of the nose is rather badly 
chipped and a small piece is out of | 
the lower lip. A peculiarity of this 
sculpture is that the face is of a dif- 
ferent and finer marble than the rest | 
of the figure and with the patine of 
centuries the color of the face was a 
beautiful golden tone which very 
much accentuated the richness of the 
modeling. An unfortunate feature of | 
the restoration is that, so as not to 
betray the plaster additions, this once 
exquisite color has been dulled and 
smeared to the lusterless tone of the | 
plaster. ‘ 

It is probable that the authorities in 
the first place did not intend to do 
more than add the plaster, and had 
not considered cleaning the face. They 
tried to make the plaster of such a 
color as to tone in, and finding this 
impossible they rubbed the center of 
the face with fuller’s earth to see if 
they could get it nearer the color of 
the plaster. This haphazard proceed- | 
ing has met with the desired success, 
but it has produced an effect very 
much like that of a dirty face rubbed 
in the center with a damp towel, leav- 
ing a dark margin all round. 

In the letters of defense written to 
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support the authorities, the following 


points have been made: Firstly, that 
the authorities are the best judges of 
such matters. Secondly, that the res- 
torations are innocuous as the plaster 
can easily be removed at any time. 
This is no defense until the plaster is 
removed, and in any case entirely dis- 
regards the fact that the color which 
centurick had accumulated cannot be 
restored. Lastly, the point which 
seems to be pressed with the greatest 
vigor is that 99 per cent of the people 
would prefer to see a complete and 
imperfect work of art to an unfinished 
perfection. 

It is Obvious that the authorities of 
the British Museum acted in quite 
good faith and innocently of any idea 
that they would have to offer any de- 
fense of their action—the same 
thoughtless kind of action which. it is 
whispered, necessitated the disappear- 
ance of the Mona Lisa. But as Mr. 
Epstein maintains, “no artist would 
have dared to do it.” 
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interested every country, and the con- 
ference was very deeply concerned 
with it. Fverybody agreed that some 
greater measure of liberty was neces- 
saty than had been extended hitherto, 
and Mr. van Eysniga hoped that the 
conference would determine upon a 
full measure of such liberty. Holland 
wished to see the conference extend 
liberty of transit upon the navigable 

since it conceded such liberty 
to all the flags of the world. 


NEED FOR MILITARY 
EXPENDITURE IN INDIA 


gpecial correspondent of The Christian 
41 Science Monitor 


- ALLAHABAD, India—Many times in 


previous articles the persistent attacks 
by the Indian elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly on military ex- 
penditure have been mentioned. What- 


ever the motive, at the end of the ses- 


sion a party of seven members made 
arrangements for visiting the Khyber 
and other frontier stations. It ig sat- 
isfactory to record that they have 
come back much enlightened. Sub- 
sequent impressions may blur over the 
first vivid ones, but these members, 
utterly ignorant of frontier conditions, 
must have learned much that im- 
pressed them. 

Having arrived at Peshawar, the 
deputation proceeded first to Kach- 
gashi to inspect the conditions under 
which British officers and Indian 
troops live. They then went to Ft. 
Maude and could hardly believe their 


eyes when shown the quarters of a 


British officer in an isolated post. 
They saw a tiny upper chamber 
‘reached by a dilapidated stairway 
without furniture, comfort, or con- 
venience which he practically shared 
with an Indian sergeant. Afterward, 
Ft. Jamaud, which is a large’ encamp- 
ment, was visited. Here the troops 
live surrounded by barbed wire and 
with no amenities. The deputation, 
some of whom had doubtless voted for 
cutting down the military budget, ex- 
pressed themselves as much shocked, 
and inquired what would be the cost 
of ‘providing proper hutments, The 
party saw something also of the 
conditions of perpetual active service 
that are prevalent on the northwest 
frontier, as their passage, from Ali 
Maspid to Landi Kotal, was held up 


while a party of raiders was being 
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At the end of 
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Colombia referred to the re- 
between Venezuela and Co- 
, especially in the matter of 


at: aoe, fe 


ation on the Orinoco. The dele- 
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‘intimated that he 


matter of vital in- 
Hungary. 
sh delegate spoke upon the 


ulti ö that had been expressed 


dispersed. 
After proceeding to the Kohat Pass 


and seeing how a line of constabulary 
posts protected the fertile villages be- 
hind the British lines from raiders 
from. the hills, the members inspected 
the British and Indian lines of the 
Peshawar garrison. On the whole the 
new lines for the Indian troops were 
highly commended, but criticisms were 
passed that the lighting arrangements 
were inefficient and that a dining hall 
should be provided. The British in- 
fantry lines were considered very un- 
satisfactory, being old, dark, stuffy, 
and hot, while the old Indian infantry 
lines were considered intensely un- 
satisfactry, the accommodation being 
considered “fit only for goats.” But 
to their plaint, it was pointed out 
that only 100,000 rupees was as yet 
available for reconstruction in the 
northern command. The total cost 
would be 6% crores. or 6,500,000 
rupees. The visit cannot fail to 
have been enlightening and is a proof 
of the benefits derived from giving po- 
litical responsibility. 


RECTOR COMMENDS 
ANGLO-SAXON UNITY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

WINDSOR, Nova Scotia—The Rev. 
Robert W. Norwood, a Canadian, now 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, in delivering the alumni oration 
at the convocation of King’s College 
here, emphasized earnestly the’ need 
for clear thinking on the matter of 
Canada's political relations with the 
United States and Great Britain. 

J believe,” he said, that there are 
forces working with ingenuity and 
patience to sunder those relations. 
Misunderstandings are in the air.“ 
Because the Anglo-Saxon speech “from 
Runnymede to Gettysburg has articu- 
lated against every form of tyranny,” 
Mr. Norwood said, “the Anglo-Saxon 
is everywhere the particular object of 
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possible, told treasures accu 
ulated during Russia's prosperity. 
The Hermitage, to mention only one 


Photographed for The Christian 


perhaps the most wonderful and val- 
uable collection in the world. And 
though it is possible that some few of 
its beautiful objects may never again 
be seen, yet the writer understands 
from men who should be able to judge, 
that it is probable most of the really 
om things still remain in safe cus- 
y. 


lections en bloc to the museums, hop- 
ing thus to save them, it would seem 
that we may hope much from the Bol- 
shevik’s wish to pose as the patron of 
art and protector of public property. 

One of the glories of Russia and the 
Hermitage is the renowned Kertch 
collection of objects of Scythian art. 
Numbering many thopsands of spec- 
imens, the result of discoveries extend- 
ing over a period of 80 years, their 
wonderful richness, both artistic and 
intrinsic, testifies to the magnificence 
and power of the primitive inhabitants 
of South Russia. Moreover, the study 
of this phase is of the first importance 
in understanding the later art of 
Russia. 

The Scyths were a nomad and pas- 
toral race Who, coming from the wilds 
of unknown Asia, oust the Cim- 
merians from the Euxine steppe in the 
seventh century B. C. They settled in 
the valleys of the Don and Dnieper and 
on the shores of the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus. In the sixth century B. C. the 
Greeks of Miletus founded the colony 
of Panticapmum (Bospro of the Middle 
Ages, the modern Kertch), and others. 


This district of the Crimea was the 
center of the Grecian influence which 
for several centuries of peaceful col- 
onization had an important and far- 
reaching effect upon the arts of 
Scythia. 

About the Scyths all too little is 
known, Herodotus being the principal 
source of written information. But 
better than his vague references is the 
story told by their art. The objects 
unearthed by Russian and other 
archeologists are but a tithe of what 
might have been but for the depreda- 
tions of treasure-seekers during two 
thousand years. Still, what have been 
preserved are the wonder of the 
world, showing as they do a great 
range of productive skill, artistic con- 
ception and material value. 

A marked peculiarity of the enor- 
mous collection is the overwhelming 
preponderance of objects in the 
precious metals that have been dis- 
covered. Objects of iron, wood, bone 
and pottery have, it is true, been found 
but in quite minor numbers. 

We gather from Herodotus that 
their mode of life was chiefly nomadic. 
They caught and domesticated the 
wild horses of the steppe, they tended 
the herds of cattle. They dwelt in 
tents or huts, and when moving from 
place to place the women traveled in 
wagons of caravan-like aspect. 


Plaques of Gold 

For details of their dress we are 
dependent upon the figures depicted 
‘in their art, and learn little except that 


they wore belts, painted caps and 
trousers tucked into their wide-topped 
‘boots, They were accustomed to deco 
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| while festive scenes and domestic sub- 
jects are not infrequent. It ig likely 
| that many, if not indeed most, of these 


ledges, beyond the simple pearled bor- 


, . 5 
sirens and so forth are favored types, 


have some mythologic meaning. The 
ders, are pierced with tiny holes by 


of its great treasure-houses of art, 16 


Scienre Monitor permission of the Director and Secre 
of the Victoria and B. 258 Museum * — 


Scythian gold helmet, about 400 B. C. 


means of which they were sewn to 


j 


the garments with gold thread. The 
Hermitage collection is said to possess 
over ten thousand of these plaques. 
The men also decorated every ap- 
propriate portion of their horse trap- 
pings, arms, and accouterments with 
plates of the precious metals. The 
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This remark applies practically to best 
all the great museums, and as private Chmyreva, include frontlets and cheek 
individuals have given over their col- | 


most characteristic of purely Scythic 


is found on the harness mounts; the 
specimens, which are from 


ornaments of excellent workmanship. 

Of accouterments, the most pecu- 
liarly Scythic is the gorytus, a com- 
bination of bow case and quiver. This 
was often covered with a thin golden 
plate following its shape and deco- 
rated repoussé with adaptations of 
classic subjects. Excellent examples 
have been found in several places, but 
the finest is that known as the Nico- 
pol or Chertomlyle bow case. It is a 
wonderful piece of work of great deli- 
cacy and dates from the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. It has been described as 
“the most famous object made by 
Greek workmen to a Scythic pattern” 
and is decorated, repoussé, with epi- 
sodes from the story of Achilles in 
Scyros. Scabbards of similar work 
have also been found, and some exhibit 
Persian affinities, which recalls the 
fact that Persian work has been found 
not infrequently in Russia. 


The Pilos of Ok-Burin 

The most unique object of personal 
adornment in the Hermitage collection 
is undoubtedly the golden helmet or 
pilos found at Ak-Burin in 1875. It is 
demiovoid in form, repoussé and 
pierced. The spiral volutes, the acan- 
thus and the scallop, thrice repeated, 
are doubtless Greek in origin; but the 
whole is transformed by the genius of 
some Scythic workman into a thor- 
oughly typical piece of Scythian art. 
It is the only helmet of gold of the 
type known, is six inches in height 
and the original weighs nearly two 
pounds avoirdupois. 

The objects devoted to feminine 
adornment show a preponderance of 
decidedly Greek influence, often, 
doubtless, being’ actually of Greek 
workmanship. Such objects include 
fine diadems and frontlets of gold 
which supported temple ornaments, 
sometimes taking the place of ear- 
rings. But these latter were also 
worn, even by the men, as well as 
tores; and although some of these are 
merely of thick, plain gold wire, 
others are objects of great beauty. 
The bracelets show even more variety 
than torcs. 

Many vases, chiefly of electrum or 


silyer, have been found, two of which 
must be mentioned. One, a small 
lotah-shaped vase of electrum, from 
Kul-Oba, is as historically interesting 
as it ig artistic. It is decorated with, 
gadrooned ornament below a band of 
guilloch, and above has a series of 
four groups of Scythians in complete 
native costume which, though of the 
fourth century B. C., is remarkably 
Uke that of the muzhik of today. 


‘ship is the vase known as the Cher- 
“jtomlyie or Nicopol vase. 


out 


where one hopes they may even now 


the coal owners and the miners, in 


t is un- 
gem of 
the Kertch collection. It is of silver, 
parcel gilt, and the ages have laid 
upon it a wonderful patina, It stands 
two feet in height and is decorated 
with acanthus foliage and birds of 
the steppe. In front these are full 
repoussé, but toward the rear it be- 
comes. almost flat. Low down on 
either hand is a gargoyle lion head, 
while in the center and a little above 
is a well modeled head of a wild horse 
embellished with boldly fanned wings. 
Encircling the vase, just below the 
two handles, is a most interest- 
ing frieze depicting one of the normal 
activities of the Scyths, the breaking 
in and training of the wild steppe 
horses. The method employed as 
shown on this vase of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. is similar to that practiced 
by the South American gauchos, and 
the whole is executed in high relief 
with marvelous attention to detail and 
skillful modeling. We here reach the 
high water mark of the Graco-Scy- 
thian art. 

The Hermitage collection is with- 
parallel the wide world over. 
And yet it is little known except to 
savants. A selection of electrotype 
reproductions exists in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and one or two 
originals are to be seen in the Louvre. 
But all the best are at Petrograd, 


doubtedly the una , 


be seen since the Hermitage is once 
more open to the public. 


SOLUTION OF OWNERS 
IN COAL MINE STRIKE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


MANCHESTER, England—Examinh- 
ing in detail the rival proposals of 


the course of an address delivered to 
the members of the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce a few days prior to 
the outbreak of the coal strike, Sir 
Adam Nimmo, vice-president of the 
Mining Association of Great Britain, 
said that it was inevitable that wages 
should be substantially reduced in the 
near future, not only in the collieries, 
but in all other industries, and he 
suggested that the reductions should 
begin as soon as possible. 

Other industries, said Sir Adam, 
must not expect too much from the 
action of the mine owners, for a sub- 
stantial reduction in wages would be 
required to balance the difference be- 
tween expenditure and revenue before 
any fall in price could be expected. 
During January the loss to the Brit- 
ish coal trade was £5,000,000; in ; 
February it was about £4,500,000. 
Though there was a reduction of 
wages in February as compared with 
January, the fall in values virtually 
wiped out the reduction. For March 
the loss was likely to be greater than 
in January or February, because they 
had been dealing with falling prices 
all the time, and the movement in 
wages and materials had been almost 
negligible. 

Sir Adam dismissed the demand for 
a national wage settlement as imprac- 
ticable and impossible, and said it was 
the unalterable decision of the owners 
that wages must be determined within 
district areas upon the basis of the 
actual financial results within each 
district. The owners also considered 
impracticable and unreasonable the 
supplementary proposal that the in- 
dustry should be financially unified. 
On this point the owners stood upon 
the basis of private enterprise, pri- 
vate initiative, and freedom to the 
greatest extent possible. Under the 
system proposed by the men the cost 
of production would in the long run 
increase enormously. 


HIGH RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE BRITISH PRESS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


KINGSTON, Ontario—In an ad- 
dress before the Canadian Club of this 
city, Sir Campbell Stuart, managing 


director of The Times, of London, 


England, spoke in part as follows: 
We talk of alliance between our 
nation and foreign nations; we talk of 
better understandings between our 
motherland and the great dominions. 
How can we help those alliances more 
or assist those undertakings more 
than by alliance and understanding 
between the world’s press, and par- 
ticularly the section of the world’s 
press imbued with the best ideals? 
We formed a committee at the Impe- 
rial Press Conference, which met in 
Canada last year, to do this very thing, 
and I am sure that it is a real step in 
the right direction. It is doing some- 
thing instead of talking about it. 
“At that Imperial Press Conference 
we who were there knew the high re- 
sponsibility which permeates the 
whole of the press of the British 
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public, of the government, and of the 


soldiers and various associations, in- 


twentieth century is not only the re- 
sponsibility of opportunity, but the 
opportunity of responsibility.” 


JOAN OF ARC HONORED 
BY PEOPLE OF FRANCE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—In Paris at the foot 

of the statue in the Rue des Pyra- 

mides, which was befiowered with 

lilies and blue hortensias deposited in 

the name of the President of the Re- 


municipality, two ministers,:Mr. Mar- 
raud and Mr. Leredu, two prefects, Mr. 
Autrand and Mr. Raux, two deputies, 
Mr. Evian and Mr. Duval-Arnould, two 
generala, Dubail and Berdoulat, and 
many counselors were present at the 
recent ceremonies held as part of the 
national féte in honor of Joan of Arc. 
It was Peter Marraud, the Minister of 
the Interior, who delivered the chief 
allocution. He explained that in in- 
stituting th's national féte Parliament 
desired to celebrate the high and tra- 
ditional virtues of the country under 
the aegis of one of the most luminous 
figures that history had ever known. 
No country had in its past a more 
moving epic than that of the humble 
girl who came suddenly from obscur- 
ity to assure in a few months the des- 
tinies of France. 

“It 1 not possible that the sacred 
name of Joan of Arc, stammered by 
the children of all French schools, the 
image of glory and of honor restored, 
should remain impuissant to create 
unanimous meditation. The hour had 
to come, thougk long awaited, when 
Joan of Arc would unite the hearts of 
all Frenchmen. That hour has now 
come.“ 

Other speeches which struck the 
same note were delivered, and proces- 
siong were formed in which figured 
cluding religious groups and the group | 
of the Action Francaise (Royalists), 
Alsatians and girls from Lorraine. 
Public buildings were all decorated for 
the occasion. The blue banner was 
seen everywhere. 

At the ceremony at Notre Dame, 
Marshal Foch and two ministers, Mr. 
Dior and Mr. Lefévre-Duprey, were 
present, while Mr. Briand was repre- 
sented. Colleges and schools took 
part. An historic cortége in which 
Joan of Arc was impersonated went 
through the Paris streets. 

Orléans, which was described as the 
Verdun of five centuries ago? particu- 
larly celebrated the day. Mr. Bonnevay, 
Minister of Justice, was conspicuous 
among the participants. A cardinal 
represented the Pope. Mr. Bonne- 
vay said that for 40 years Parliament 
had been unanimous in its homage to 
Joan of Arc, but had hesitated about 
the form in which that } omage should 
be rendered. France had waited for 
the passing of immanent justice, 
which had revised the judgment upon 
Joan of Arc at Rouen, and had now 
revised the sentence passed upon 
France by tie treaty of Frankfort. 

In similar fashion all over France 
was the first national féte day in honor 
of Joan of Arc held. It denotes a cer- 
tain change of public feeling. A gen- 
eration ago, is safe to say, it would 
not have been possible. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS 
Special t#The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Dastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The choice 
of 18 university graduates to study 
in universities in Belgium in exchange 
for Belgian students to visit here, 
was announced by the Education 
Foundation of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium recently. Those | 
selected, 13 men and five women, may 
study at Brussels, Ghent, Liége, Lou- 
vain, the Mons School of Mines, or at 
Antwerp. | 
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ARE IRISH TO HAVE 
DOMINION STATUS? 


Its Acceptance by Sinn Fem, 
However, Would Raise the 


Whole Question of’ Ulster 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England— The election to 
the Ulster Parliament found every one, 
whether friendly or otherwise to the 
Irish cause, anxiously watching the 
deportment of Sinn Fein Ireland at 
the opening of this new phase in the 
struggle. Sinn Fein in these elections 
appealed to the electors “to confirm 
the authority of Dail Eireann and to 
strengthen the hands of the elected 
Parliament and government against 
the enemy from without, who would 


deprive this nation of the right to rule 


itself, and against the traitorous or 
pusillanimous within, who would take 
advantage of the presence here of a 
foreign army of occupation to sur- 
render the rights for which this na- 
tion has suffered so much, or to deny 
or evade an obedience which in con- 
science it is their duty to render.” 


Policy Unchanged 

Thus the policy of Sinn Fein re- 
mains unchanged. It stands for “the 
right of the people of this nation to 
determine freely for themselves how 
they shall be governed and for the 
right of every citizen to an equal 
voice in that determination. It stands 
for civil and religious equality and for 
the full proportional representation 
and all possible safeguarding of 
minorities.” 

Simultaneous with the issue of the 
Sinn Fein proclamations, there are 
conflicting undercurrents both of ru- 
mor and public statement regarding 
an “offer” to Ireland of Dominion 
Home Rule. In a letter to the Free- 
man's Journal, J. J. Farrell, formerly 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, announced that 
he had received during a visit to Lon- 
don the “biggest offer ever suggested 
by any British Government.” 

It was conveyed to him in conversa- 
tion with Mr. W. Forrest, Coalition 
Liberal member for Pontefract, in the 
course of which conversation the latter 
said: “I give you this on my honor as 
an English gentleman and a member 
of the Lower House. I have come 
straight from the Irish Office, and the 
government is prepared to give Ire- 
land Dominion Home Rule, subject to 
(? modifications with regard to) the 
navy and army, the moment Ireland 
indicates her will to accept it.” 
Offer in Writing 

Subsequently Mr. Farrell saw John 
McNeill and Mr. Duggan in Mountjoy 
prison, and they agreed that the offer 
should be published, but told him that 
if Mr. Lloyd George wished to make 
this offer to the Irish people he should 
put it in writing, when it would be 
submitted to Dail Eireann. Inter- 
viewed subsequently, Mr. Farrell ob- 
served that Mr. Forrest had frankly 
told him that “if the ‘Irish people 
would accept Dominion Home Rule, 
Mr. Lloyd George would put the offer 
in writing or give any other binding 
guarantee that it would be offered.” 

The information conveyed in these 
statements is generally accepted with 
a certain amount of reserve, but 
coupled with the recent admission 
that Lord Derby had been in Dublin 
on a mission of “inquiry” and that 
he intended to go again, it has a suffi- 
cient ring of truth to give it wide pub- 
licity. Its acceptance as true would 
immediately raise afresh the problem 
of Ulster and in this connection Mr. 
Forrest, in a letter to the press con- 
firming Mr. Farrell's version of the 
story, takes the opportunity of point- 
ing out that the whole of the conver- 
sation had reference solely to South- 
ern Ireland. 
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tler has 
the Brenner. It is obvious 
possegsion of this strip of 
will have the effect of pre- 
ve 3 “rapprochement” 
A ar have alluded to the 
Adige already in language which 
— — in Rome. More 
Tyrolese are strongly cleri- 
will strengthen the Roman 
Party in Italy. 
A ede Germany 
Should the still remaining Austrian 
portion of the Tyrol join Germany, 
then the Italians will have as their 
neighbors on thé Brenner pass not a 
weak Austria, but a much stronger 
Germany, and no one ever yet wished 
to have a frontier conterminous with 
that of the bellicose Germans, as the 
Belgians in recent times, and the Poles 
in the eighteenth century found to 
their cost. Possibly the actual union 


of 
the 


neither Samos nor Crete should be 
united with Greece: both now: form 
part of the Greek Kingdom; diplo- 
matists forbade the union of Wallachia 
with Moldavia in 1866 and that of Bul- 
garia with Eastern Roumelia in 1878: 
within a few years from their 
ition, the former became welded 
nia and the latter in an en- 
Bulgaria; and, in all those 
Europe accepted the accom- 
ed fact. Besides, as 98 per cent 
of the voters in the Tyrolese plebiscite 
for union, their opinion was 
almost unanimous. 
The Italian press has warned the 
Germans, after the recent allusions 


=o to the Tyrol by the Speaker of the 


as 5 Sonn "Trieste, e- 
ctions invalid, and Mixed Races in Parliament 


town hall, 


under 


ages Pan-Germanism the 

— will find Italy against her in 
every field.” This should make those 
Italian Germanophils, who have lat- 
terly criticized Great Britain and 
France, pause before going farther on 
the road to Germany, unless they think 
that German friendship be worth the 
sacrifice of the Upper Adige. France 
and Great Britain ask Italy for no 
sacrifice at all. They only ask her 
to remain their ally. 


As for the first time in the history 
of Itali parliamentary institutions 
1 now be non-Italians sitting 
in the ‘Italian Chamber—Slovenes 
| from Julian Venetia and Germans 


lasted | from the Upper Adige—lItaly will have 


to face the problem of administering 
alien races which have spokesmen in 
Parlament. Before the war, there 


were only small foreign groups in 
lj Italy, except the numerous one of 


the Italianized Albanians, whose an- 
cestors had come over hére at the 


time of the Turkish conquest in the 


of fifteenth century, or a little later. 


ied 


: 
8 


e 


1 


The Slavs in the mountains behind 
Cividale were few, and none of these 
foreign colonies had any parliamen- 
tary representation. But that is not 
so now. And the experience of other 


and language. Incidents have arisen 

| „because these persons have 
desired to speak each in his own 
tongue, thus reviving the Tower of 
Babel. But that is scarcely likely to 
cause much serious trouble in Rome, 
because the main object of these 
alien deputies will be to be under- 
stood, and the Latin adage says: “If 
you do not want to be understood, 
you ought not to be heard.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA GIFT OF CORN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

Sloux FALLS, South Dakota — A 
30 cars of £orn contrib- 

farmers of South Da- 

shipped from the State 

the relief of the destitute people 
the Near East. South 

year produced 105,000,000 

sien: being tenth in the 

states. 


LONDON, England The N 
the Triple Alliance to function when, 


a number of 155 unions is a fore- 
gone conclusion, due to the energy and 
enthusiasm of the younger school ably 


in the opinion of the miners, it was jed by Mr. Bevin and Mr. Williams. 


most vitally needed, continues to be 


the one absorbing topic in Labor cir- 
r. cles, and, when the coal dispute has 
been settled, there is certain to be 
much bitter controversy as to the rea- 


sons for calling off the sympathetic 


strike by the railwaymen and the 
transport workers almost at the last 
moment. 

There is no disguising the fact that 
the hope of the revolutionaries, the 
heavy artillery of the British Labor 
movement, simply collapsed on the eve 
of the “acid test.” Various reasons 
have heen given for this, according to 


the point of view, the most favored 


among the extremists being that of 
renouncing the leaders and charging 
them with black treachery. Indeed, 
the day of collapse is now described 
by the faithful as “Black Friday,” and 
will doubtless be handed down to pos- 
terity as an awful example of allowing 
leaders tod much power. 

If there is anything that the ex- 
treme Left Wing dislikes more than 
the “capitalist system of society” with 
ite “bourgeoisie,” it is leadership, par- 
ticularly if the leader keeps his head 
below the clouds and is not given to 
shouting for red revolution. In this 
connection, the manner in which 
Ernest Bevin, one of the leaders of 
the transport workers, has fallen from 
grace, from the pinnacle of fame to 
which his handling of the transport 
workers’ case before the court of in- 
quiry last year placed him, to the con- 
demnation and scurrilous attacks of 
the so-called Labor press betause of 
his attitude toward the Triple Alliance 
strike, is remarkable. 


Treachery Not a Factor 


Posterity will, however, in all prob- 
ability, place Mr. Bevin on the side 
of the angels, for no man knows the 
weakness of the transport workers 
better than he, and no man has worked 
80 energetically and conscientiously 
toward cementing together the loose 
fabric of the conflicting units which 
go to make up the Transport Workers 
Federation. The alleged failure of 
Friday, April 15, was primarily due to 


the constitution of the Triple Alliance 


and particularly of the Transport 
Workers Federation, and not to the 
treachery or chicanery of leaders or 
politicians. 

While the irresponsibles are search- 
ing their vocabulary for fresh invec- 
tives to cast at the heads of Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Williams, Mr. Bevin and 
the other arch-conspirators, sober 
thought is already exercising its at- 
tention on the rebuilding of the struc- 
ture. Readers of The Christian Science 
Monitor are aware that the weakest 
link in the Triple Alliance is the 
Transport Workers Federation, and 
the writer has made it known' in these 
columns that only extra@rdinary tact 
and ability of its officials has kept 
the federation together. 

Unlike the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, a partner in the alliance, 
which is one single unit, with one code 
of working rules, one executive, one 
set of officials, and one policy, the 
Transport Workers Federation is 
built up of something like 17 organ- 
izations, each with fits own code of 
rules, executives, organizers, and pol- 
icy. There has never been that cohe- 
sion, unity of purpose, and loyalty 
within the ranks to justify the belief 
that a decision of the federation would 
be faithfully pursued by the affiliated 
organizations. 


Swept Into Organization 


It is as well that the facts be faced 
frankly. In the first place the various 
unions embraced .by the federation 
with one or two exceptions have no 
long tradition and training behind 
them such as develop discipline; for 
the most part the classes for whom 
they cater are new to the trade union 
movement; they were literally swept 
into the ranks of the organized | 


workers with the boom that accom- : 


panied the war. They are not trade 


unionists in the sense that the mem 


bers of the Amalgamated Society of 


Engineers, for instance, were; where | 


its ideals were handed down from 
father to son. — branches having 
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Recovery From Debacle 
To the student of industrial organ- 
ization one thing stands out quite 


clearly in regard to the proposed 


Triple Alliance strike: if the blow had 
been struck, the ideal of a ama 
tion of the transport workers wou 


have been swept aside for many years, | 


for it is by no means sure that all 
the unions would have accepted the 
decision. For certain the seamen 
would not, at all events not officially; 
for although affiliated to the Trans- 
port Workers Federation, the pay- 
ment of their affiliation fees appears 
to be the extent of their loyalty and 
solidarity. There is more than one 
line of battle for the leader of a huge 
federation to survey; marshaling his 
forces in support of the main army 
he must needs assure himself that he 
is not demoralizing his followers in 
the process. 

To recover themselves somewhat 
from the déb&cle of the calling off 
the strike,” both railwaymen and 
transport workers’ executives have in- 
structed their members to refuse to 
handle coal shipped from other coun- 
tries or even to bunker ships that 
in the ordinary process.of their call- 
ing would have replenished their 
stocks elsewhere. The instructions 
are vague, yet capable of extensive 
and infinite interpretation. The latest 
development is a strike of dockers at 
Bristol, Although described as un- 
Official, the decision of the strikers 
has as much logic in its support as 
the official resolution at headquarters. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and 
redeeming feature of the terrible con- 
flict is the quiet and peaceful de- 
meanor of the man in the street, the 
stranger who passes on seemingly un- 
concerned; or maybe he is too taken 
up with his own troubles these diffi- 
cult days of high prices and short 
time to heed the noise of the battle 
beyond. 


BRITISH WOMEN HELP 
IN INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England — Many women 
are to be found among volunteers 


[to the Defense Force in the present 


industrial crisis, and their services as 
motor drivers and in connection with 


' 


the canteens have been accepted by 


the government. Though the trans- 


port workers have called. off their 
strike, the miners are still out, and 
organization to safeguard the nation’s 
food is not being in any way relaxed. 

A representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor accompanied a lady 
volunteer in her car round Hyde Park— 
which is closed to the public—when 
she conveyed a heavy load of petrol tins 
to the dumps in front of the Knights- 
bridge Barracks. After the petrol, a 
load of bedding for one of the tents 
was needed, and had tp be fetched 
from barracks in the north of London. 
When the bedding was fully loaded 
up, it was difficult to discover the 
driver, but she brought her cargo 
safely to the Marble Arch, where, a 
pass having been shown, entrance to 
the park was allowed. 

Food is especially dealt with in 
Regents Park, and here there is quite 
a band of lady motorists working in 
the park which is 450 acres in extent, 
so gives plenty of scope for their 
energies. Every motorist engaged in 


food transport is provided with a 
white armlet, and the girls—most of 


them are girls—meet in a pleasant 
though tiny hut set apart for their 
use. 
ly complete, each car having its al- 
lotted work and each journey being 
arranged and carried out with clock- 
work regularity. Many women have 
volunteered to help in the canteens, 
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VE DDINd GIFT } 
for the Jux BRE is not 
difficult to choose when 


you have the world’s mar- 
kets from which to select. 
Lenox, Minton, and Lim- 
oges China; rock crystal, 
Steuben and Venetian 

| glass;and Sheffteld Plate, 
or Dutch Silver repro- 
ductions are just a few 


a 5 for her table. 
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The organization is wonderful- | 


1 Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—wW. Clarke Hall, 
metropolitan magistrate, agrees with 
Miss S. Margery Fry, honorable secre- 
tary of the Howard League for Penal 


tem tends to manufacture criminals 
rather than diminish crime. Presid- 
ing over a lecture by Miss Fry to ths 
International Franchise Club, Clarke 
Hali testified, from his long and wide 
experience, that thousands of men, 
women, and children might have been 
saved from à criminal career had 
aner methods been adopted. He 
dwelt on the folly of the present sys- 
tem, and pleaded for the application 


of the teaching of the Gospel to all 


conditions of life. 

Miss Fry said that the enfranchise- 
ment of women had thrust them into 
the full civic life of the country. The 
gain to the community, as well as to 
women themselves, was specially 
marked in the domain of law; there 
were now women law students, ‘police- 
women, women jurors; women magis- 
trates. In, passing, she protested 
against the idea that women were 
mainly or entirely interested in 


women's and children’s affairs; they 


were just as anxious to see n 
done to men and boys. 


Need of Reclaiming 


She based her first argument for 
the better treatment of lawbreakers 
on economic S, ounds. 


ford to manufacture criminals. 
woman recently brought up at Lon- 
don Quarter Sessions had spent 44 
years in prison—at a cost to the state 
of between £2000 and £3000. Sir 
Robert Wallace, whc had to deal with 
her case, attributed her miserable and 
misspent life to her first sentence—18 
months for stealing silk. It would be 
much better to spend money on at- 
tempting to reclaim offenders, he said, 
than on repeate terms of imprison- 
ment that had no reformative effect. 

The ultimate aim of penal law was 
the protection of society, but that ob- 
ject had been a good deal obscured 
by a motive masquerading as a noble 
one—moral indignation, which covered 
many ignoble instincts. We should 
rule out altogether moral indigna- 
tion, look at the matter from the 
point of view of the prevention of 
crime, and not regard ourselves as 
little gods upon earth, able to appor- 
tion suffering in a direct ratio to sin. 
Crime and sin were two quite different 
things. All that ne state had to do in 
this connection was to put down 
crime, so as to keep the maximum of 
freedom for a god life for all its 
citizens; and from that point of view 
was it not at once the most common- 
sense and economical thing, where 


a good citizen” 

Vindictive punishment prevented re- 
clamation. What was needed was to 
get the will of the offender on the 
side of the state, of law-abidingness, 
of decency; instead of, as at present, 
antagonizing the offender and driving 
him further and further into evil ways. 
The present prison system subsis‘s, 
said Miss Fry, largely upon psycho- 
logical rather than physical cruelty. 
The starvation of the moral and 
spiritual nature of people in prison 
was not only cruel but stupid. Men 

and women who have got into trouble, 
partly because their wills are weak 
and their social -instincts defective, 
not having much sense of what is 
due to their neighbor, are subjected 
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ers who bring their 
‘They are shut up with their 

—— bad thoughts and evil practices. 
It is a strain that few good men could 
stand without deteriorating and that 
makes bad men—though prisoners are 
not all bad—worse. 


No Training for Liberty 


What is the moral, intellectual, or 
‘industrial value of allowing a man 10 
hours to do a mechanical, monotonous ; 
job that by machinery could be done | 
in an hour? Even when prisoners are 
on associated work they have 14 or 15 
hours alone in their cells. A prisoner 
has practically no exercise of his will, | 
no training for liberty, no trust is, 
reposed in them. No attempt is made | 
to trace the cause of the crime, to 
classify offenders, to discover a eure | 
for their moral disease. The punish- 
ment may not be vindictive in theory, 
but in working out it is vindictive, 
merely punitive, without. remedial 
effect. The chaplain can give very 
little time to each prisoner, the school- 
ing consists only of the three R's; 
there is nothing splendid or beautiful 
to think about. 

Miss Fry mentioned that some im- 
provements were being made in the 
prison system, and that a good many 
officials merely wanted the backing of 
public opinion in order to bring about 
certain reforms. In two or three Lon- 
don prisons occasional debates, in 
which prisoners took part, were 
allowed. They were conducted with 
good manners and good feeling; one 
prison official said the men were ab- 
solute gentlemen in their behavior. 
First offenders were allowed to attend 
lectures. 

“We want to see,” said Miss Fry, 
“in all prisons real constructive edu- 
cation for life and industry. What 


bags or to make by hand coconut 
mats? We should follow the example 
of France and many American states 
and New Zealand by introducing a 
system of wage-earning and put 
prison work on an industrial basis. 
The value of a British prisoner's la- 
bor at present averages less than a 
shilling a day.“ 


tel 


cur OF WAR BONUS N 
“TRANSVAAL OPPOSED 


. to The Christiati Science Monitor 
front its South African News e 


PRETORIA, Transvaal—War bonus 


| delegates, representing the principal 


public service organizations, sent a 
to General Smuts on behalt 
of all the organizations against the 
arbitrary reduction of the cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance. They claim that any 
reduction should be based on the cen- 
sus figures, and claim further that 
any reduction not justified by a fall 
in prices would operate as direct taza- 
tion on one section of the community. 
They did not consider this a fair share 
of the burden, seeing that, as tax- 
payers, they would also have to bear 
their share of the heavy additional 


taxation foreshadowed. 
The telegram concluded: “In view 


of your promise to public servants we 


therefore appeal to you to see that 
justice is done, and request that, with 
a view to a satisfactory solution of the 
matter, service organizations be in- 
vited to send representatives to meet 
you and be afforded an opportunity of 
discussing. the question before any 
final decision is arrived at.” 

To this General Smuts replied: 1 
fully appreciate the attitude of public 
servants over the reduction in the cost 
of living allowances, but I give them 
my assurance that the gravity of the 
financial position compels the govern- 
ment to adopt a method of retrench- 
ment less Harsh than others, such as, 


tor example, an all-round reduction in 


substantial pay, leaving the war bonus 
to be reduced in accordance with the 
census department figures, or by re- 
trenchment, which you will recognize 
must be on a wholesale scale to pro- 
duce the same economies. The Cabi- 
net has arrived at this decision after 
the fullest consideration of the matter 
in all its aspects. Discussion with 
service representatives was and is of 
no avail pending the submission of the 
budget statement to Parliament, and 
I rely upon the good sense of the 
public service to suspend condemna- 
tion of the government’s action until 
they know ‘the full facts of the posi- 
tion of the country’s finances.” 


— — — 
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MANITOBA INSTITUTION GROWS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


The act of 1914, allowing time for 
the payment of fines when the alter- 
native was imprisonment, had con- 
siderably reduced short-term impris- 
onment without increasing crime. 
Prison officials agreed that short im- 
prisonment was quite useless either 
as a deterrent or for reclamation. 

In a large town it was found that 
juvenile crime depended, not ‘upon 
the’ size of the house in which chil- 
dren lived or whether they went to 
Sunday school or had lost one or both 
parents, but simply upon the distance 
they lived from any open park or 


from its Canadian News Office 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba—To conform 
with conditions laid down by the 
Rockefeller Foundation in granting a 
gift of $500,000 for educational pur- 
poses, the University of Manitoba will 
erect additions amounting in cost to 
$265,000 this summer. The university 
board of governors at its next meet- 
ing will consider a plan proposed by 
the benchers of the Manitoba Law So- 
ciety to establish a law school in con- 
nection with the university, requiring 
the attendance of students all day. At 
present lectures are given for only 
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one or two hours daily. 
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bathe for he would stand 

e of the tub, which was a 

white enamel baking dish about 

o inches deep, and w the others, 
when the tub was empty hop in 

and stand up fluttering his wings above 
the water, making us all laugh. But 
very soon he learned how to crouch 
down and flutter the water with his 
‘wings. Such good friends did we all 
become that Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal- 


and bird would bring their babies right 


on to our brick steps and crack the 
dried corn for them to eat. 

But I want to tell you something 
se which interested me more than 
their regularity at meals and bath, and 
that is their desire to carry a cheery 
song at all hours of the day. 


A Story About a 
Little Bear 
This is a story about a nice little 
bear that was found “in. the woods 


when it, was just a tiny little cub. 
A man took this little cub home and 


„Save it milk to drink and gave it 


a of elephants several miles 
* , 2 
n 1865, Livingstone again left Eng- 


0 n ke a further exploration of 


rly district 


d Lakes 


nice manners. 


nice raw, carrots to eat and lots of 
things that little bears like to eat. 

Now it happened that this man had 
two little girls’ and they were just 
oan Ey with their new pet. It was 
nicer than a stuffed teddy-bear be- 
cause it was a real live little bear 
that would tumble about and rol] 
just like a little puppy. 

The man was very kind to the bear 
and trained him just as one would 
train a little dog, to behave and have 
When summer-time 
came the bear was just about the size 


of a nice Newfoundland dog. 


What do you think the bear liked 
to do best of all? You might guess 
10 times and not guess the rigitt 
answer so I am going to tell you at 
once. This little bear liked to go 
blue-berrying with the children. 

He was the best little pal the chil- 
dren could wish for. He would trot 
along on all four paws just like a 
little dog. He would keep close to the 
children and he would go or stop 
when they told him to do so. 

When children reached the ber- 
ry patch where the big bushes were 
covered with the lovely blue berries, 
this little bear would sit down on 
his hind paws, reach up with his fron 
paws and pick Berries and eat them 
as fast as he could. | ‘ 

By the time the children had picked 
all the berries they wanted the little 
bear had eaten all he wanted and 
so together, the children would go 
home with little bear trotting along 
beside them! 0 


Yellow Pansy’s Tale 


I remember so well how Marie came 
out into the garden that morning. 


he I am a large, bright yellow pansy, 
}shading down to beautiful brown, 


and right in the center, if you look 
closely, you will see the most deli- 
cate lavender hue edging the brown 
center. Marie had told us the day 
before that she was going to send 
a box full of pansies to the city to 
a friend there. ‘ 
We were put in a long narrow box, 
d although she had told us it would 
be all right, atill we thought it a 
to put us. | 

had been jolted and jolted 

derable 


[Them send their kisses made of 


* 


— 
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wondered what a plane was like, and waited there to see” 


at least, in order that “the breath of 
the country,” as they called them, 
should remain with them for the rest 
of the day. I have wondered what 
their adventures were. 2 — 

The lady took the other saucerful 
into her office, picking me up at the 
same time and placing me right in 
the very center so that I stood right 
up and could see all around the room. 

Just as the sun was setting, a great 
big beam of light came flashing into 
the room. What do you think it was? 
Why, the sun reflected by the river, 
and although we were up 16 
stories in the air, you could see the 
reflection on doors, windows and walls, 
and when the lady picked us up, there 
was the river below, sparkling like 
millions of diamonds in the sunset’s 
glow. 

Again we were placed in the box 
and again we felt that jolting and 
bumping, and then quiet. The cover 
was lifted, and there we were, on the 
window ledge of a railway car, and 
we could see the country flashing by 
us like a kaleidoscope, We heard the 
lady say she “didn't like to keep them 
in the dark.” 

Then the cover was suddenly put on 
and again we were jolted along. It 
was for only a few minutes, however, 
when the cover was lifted, and there 
were two ladies looking at us. One 
of them picked us up, wanting to know 
who had sent uk, and saying: “It’s 
such a long time since I have seen 
such beautiful ‘Heartsease.’” And so 
the lady of the office told her all about 
us. 


Among the Pines 


Specially for The Christian Scienée Monitor 

When the evening’s very quiet 

And the big white moon stands still 

And the gray smoke from the chimneys 
Goes way over yonder hill. 

Then I see the pine trees beck’ning 

To the white clouds in the sky, 

And I love the song they’re singing, 
When the soft wind passes by. 


I know the wind is bringing 

Sweetest scents from far away, 

Cause I smell it in the tree tops. 
And the pine cones: oft they play 

At dropping and caressing me, 

Then hiding in my hair, ; 

And I hardly like to take them out 
„It doesn't seem quite fair. 


When the wind blows through the pine 
trees — f 
He's as gentle as can be; 
And I feel I must stand quiet, 
Lest our cat should come and see 


‘shadows 

To the little brook below. 

An — li have bout twenty pine trees 
On a big hill—when I grow. 


The Summer Moon 


It is a very gentle moon and 


. to the little tree toads in the 
black trees. 


some flat stones. 
stepping-stones when the ground was 
soft and wet. At the moment, how- 
ever, Dot was sitting on one of them, 
looking all about her. . 


“See the little striped grass snake. 
jis all curled up. There, it is unwind- 
ing. Why, it is the snake I saw on 
the lawn the other day.” 


Plain Reasoning 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The workman came to fix a door 


That stuck when there was rain; 
He said he’d have to take it down 
And smooth it with a plane. 


I wondered what a plane was like, 
And waited there to see 

Him use it—and it shaved the wood 
In curls he gave to me. 


Although the door was dark on top, 
The part he planed was light, 
Until he painted it to match 
And put the door back right. 


In our back yard we have a tree 
That's called a sycamore; 


The bark peels, and it’s light beneath 


Exactly like that door. 


„ 
And Mother says in other lands 
They call that tree plane too. 
Now, which was first of those two 


planes 
I’m wondering, aren't you? 


Under the Stones 


Near certain of the garden beds were 
Dad used them as 


“Dad,” she called at last, “I wish I 


could see some new little garden folks. 
There are so few about today. Even 
the swinging spider has left his web 
and gone off somewhere.” 


“Probably you are sitting on some 


now,“ answered Dad. 


Dot jumped up, shook her clothes 


and looked carefully on the stone and 


on the ground. At last she replied, 


“You must be joking, Dad. There is 


not an insect on the stone and only 
two or three little ants on the ground.” 
Dad came over and stood beside her. 
“I did not say on the stone, little 
girl. But I am sure that the stone 
covers Many a surprise. Suppose we 
look under.” 
Dad reached down and very care- 


fully took hold of one edge of the 
stone. Then he tilted it up on another 
edge, very slowly and easily so as not 
to disturb anything underneath. 
the same time, Dot dropped on her 
knees in order to see better. 
the first look she jumped to her feet 
in surprise. 


At 
But at 


“Oh, Dad, Dad!” she cried eagerly. 
It 


Sure enough it was. The little 
snake unrolled itself and hurried from 


the tiny hollow nest it had under the 
stone. 


It wiggled off under the vege- 

table rows where it was shady. 
“Well, well!” laughed Dad, “that 

was a surprise, wasn't it, Dot? I have 


5 been wondering where that little fellow 
The summer moon is rising oved our bad his home. 


I knew it must be near 
because I see him so often. See this 


tiny passage under the stone edge 


where he goes in and out. I had for- 
gotten his liking for stone houses.” 
“Just to think,” said Dot, that 1 


was sitting right over him!” 


“He really makes a very pretty orna- 
ment in the garden. But now shall we 


tt the next lid?” : 


“Yes, do!” said Dot, wide awake and 
interested. She stood a little to one 


side, however, for she did not know 
what to expect next. a 

Dad dropped the first stone carefully 

back into place. Then he slowly lifted 
the second stone, asking as he did se, 
“What do you see, Dot?“ 
Dot looked under. Then, seeing 
nothing, she dropped down on her 
knees and looked closely. A little 
centipede ran out from a little hollow. 
Dot laughed as she watched it go. 

“There is a centipede, Dad,“ she 
said, “I should think it would take it 
a long time to learn to walk with all 
those legs.“ 

What else do you see?“ asked Dad. 

“Now I see lots and lots of tiny in- 
sects and beetles. How many kinds 
there are, Dad! Here are some dull, 
gray, sort of pointed insects. They 
must have very short legs, for I can 
hardly see them. They move quickly, 
though.” 

Dad reached down and touched two 
or three of the disappearing insects 
with his pencil. At the touch of the 
point they curled up into little round 
balls, their legs inside. 

“Oh, what funny balls they make!” 
said Dot, “what are they called?” 

“Some people call them armadillo 
insects.” 

“T see. They are like the armadillo 
animals our geography tells about 
which have a hard back. They roll up 
into a ball if they become alarmed at 
anything. Isn’t it funny? These tiny 
insects do the same thing. But, Dad, 
do lift the next stone. I can’t wait to 
see what we may find there.” 

Dad moved over and stooped to raise 
the next stone. Dot squatted down be- 
Side him. Dad’s hands were on the 
stone when he and Dot both jumped 
back. There was a loud hum close 
to their heads. Then a big bumble- 
bee dropped to the stone and crawled 
under just at the point where Dad 
had put his fingers. 

“Well! Well!” said Dad, “I see Mr. 
Bumblebee and his relatives have their 
nest under there. They are very good 
garden friends of ours. I think we 
better not disturb them.“ 

“I think so, too,” said Dot. 

Dad went to the next stone. He 
looked all around it. Then, showing 
Dox the ants all about, he said, “We 
shail see an ants’ nest. Look carefully 
when I raise the stone. I do not wish 
to excite them by keeping the stone 
up too long.” Then he lifted it. 

Dot peered under. For an instant 
all seemed quiet except for a few 
ants. But these, after hesitating a 
moment, ran into tiny openings. Al- 
most at once, out poured a lot of ants. 
They rushed about in a great hurry, 
trying to see what had happened to 
the roof over their heads. Then they 
began carrying down the openings 
little light lumps which Dot had not 
noticed at first. Dad told her some 
were baby ants and others were parti- 
cles of food. Soon most of them were 
out of sight, and Dad let the stone 
down very, very carefully.” a 

“Just think,“ said Dot, “there was 
a whole little city under that stone, 
with lots and lots of garden people. 
My! This is fun. Every stone you 
lift, Dad, is like a new chapter in a 
story-book. And there is just one 
stone chapter left. Do open it quick, 
Dad. 

“Why, Dad,” she went on, as he 
lifted the stone and she peeked under, 
“there is nothing. here except a few 
big, blue‘ants. I have never seen any 


su 

“Oh, id!” she said at last, 
“did gou hear that bang? That beetle 
threw dust in my face. He really did. 
But where did he go?” 

“He and the others must be hiding,” 
said Dad, looking under the grass near 
the stone, I surely wish to see them, 
— they are not common in our gar- 

n.“ ; 

Dad looked and looked through the 
grass. At last he lifted a dried leaf— 

“There it is!” cried Dot and Dad 
together. 

The beetle really did look like a 
great ant. Dad reached down to take 
it in his fingérs. At once there was a 
pop and out shot the dust cloud. Dad 


| Was so surprised he dropped the little 


creature. Instantly it disappeared. 

How Dot laughed and laughed and 
laughed. ! 

J popped at you, too, didn't it, 
Dad?” she said when she could speak. 
“What does it do that for? Oh, I see,” 
she added, answering her own ques- 
tion, “it surprises us so it can get 
away.” 

Jes,“ said Dad. “Then it can run 
away and hide, or fly away, if that is 
better. It shoots that cloud as the 
octopus uses its ink cloud, to conceal 
itself.“ i 

“What are 

“Bombardier beetles, 
them the little gunners.” 

“Why, Dad, we have found the little 
boy of the*garden who surprises the 
little garden folks with his pop gun. 
I like him, I really do. My! What 
funny stories the stones tell, don’t 
they, Dad?’ ) 


these beetles called?“ 
but I call 


How to’ Grow 
Mignonette. 


Mignonette is one of the most fra- 
grant of all the garden flowers, and 
will grow well on almost any kind of 
soil. It is specially fond, though, of 
soils containing chalk, or lime, and, 
if your garden is not of a chalky 
nature, your plants would thrive all 
the better if you mixed a little mortar 


before sowing the seeds. You must 
remember, too, that although if you 
want really large plants you must sow 
the seed on good rich soil, the flowers 
of the mignonette are always more 
sweetly scented when the plant is 
grown on poor ground. This is one 
of.the charms of growing mignonette. 
You can buy the seed very cheaply 
and sow it in all the little neglected 
sunny corners of your garden, and 
before many weeks have gone it will 


rubbish or other limy matter with it |" 


Tompkins and Son 
The moon shone down on the church 
tower of Bumblesville and showed the 
hands of the clock pointing\to 11. 
Look where you would up and down 
the main street there wasn’t a man, 
woman or child to be seen; not even 
a window in one of the houses showed 
a gleam of light. Bumblesville went 
to bed early. Stay though—there was 
quite a blaze of light in the big house 
which stood back from the road with 
a row of lilac bushes shutting the gar- 
den off from curious passers-by. Mr. 
Samuel Tompkins and his son, Sam 
Tompkins, junior, lived there. Mr. 
Tompkins had opened the flrst store, 
in Bumblesville 30 years ago and he 
and the store had stayed there ever 
since. 

“You know,” Sam Tompkins was 
saying to his father, as they sat, one 
on each side of the fireplace in the 
parlor, “you know, paw, three weeks 
from today we shall be writing the 
date 1900 on our letters and our bills.” 
From which remark you may gather 
that all of this was happening a little 
more than 21 years ago. . 

“Sam,” said his father slowly, tug- 
ging at his bushy beard as he spoke, 
“Sam, we ought to celebrate the new 
century some way or other—something 
new for the store—something to catch 
the public’s eyelet em see we're not 
asleep.” 

“Paw,” said Sam, “what do you say 
to one of those figures with the wax 
faces—the kind to show off the ladies’ 
dresses?“ : 

The senior partner of the firm of 
Tompkins considered his son's propo- 
sition. He was a tall and gevere look- 
ing man, and he sat bolt upright in 
his chair, twisting his brown beard 
this way and that till it more re- 
sembled an untidy sparrows’ nest than 
a respectable ornament for his chin. 
Sam waited. He was smiling and 
didn’t sit bolt upright in his chair but 
lolle@® back and put his feet on the 
fender. While his son waited, Mr. 
Tompkins turned the wax figure plan 
over in his mind pretty much as a 
cook turns a pancake. 

“Sam,” said his father at last, “I'm 
proud of you. That'll wake up the 
town folk, that'll let them see. Send 
in the order tomorrow, my boy.” 

Just two weeks and six days later 
a large and bulky parcel was hauled 
out of the freight car of the 2:45 local 
and deposited on the platform at Bum- 
blesville. The station master read the 
label, “Mr. Samuel Tompkins,” and he 
and his assistant and the man who 
drove the Red Lion stage stood in 
front of the parcel, and all guessed 
what was in it. Not one of them 
guessed right. , 

That night Mr. Tompkins and Sam 
stayed at the store long after every 
one else had left. They worked hard 


be scenting the air deliciously all 
around. In very dry weather it is a 
very good plan to give the plants a 
sprinkling of water, but you must 
always do this in the evening, and 
never when the sun is shining upon 
them. | 

Now mignonette seed is very small, 
and if you place it too deeply in the 
earth the tiny young seedlings will 
have a hard time to peep through. 
You should make the surface soil 
quite fine, sprinkling the seed thinly 
about it, and then either cover it 
lightly with some fine earth from 
another place,.or just rake carefully 
over the ground and allow the little 
seeds to sink a very tiny way down 
into the soil. When the young plants 
are large enough to handle, you must 
thin out all the small and weak plants 
so as to leave the strong ones stand- 
ing several inches apart, with plenty 
of room to grow. You may sow mig- 
nonette seed at any time during April 
or May, and then your plants will 
flower in July and August. 


Agries Designs a 
Canoe 


Uncle Cyrus was recounting inter- 
esting tales of his travels to Agnes 
and Marie. His description of a river 
trip in a canoe was especially 
fascinating. He pictured to them how 
he had glided past groves of agpens 
with their silvery leaves shining in 
the bright sun, the evergreens further 
away on the mountain sides making 
a dark background for them; about 
the grotesque rock formations that 
loomed here and there, each of which 
he named; and how an elk occasion- 
ally appeared, galloping away over 
the grass, kicking out his little hoofs. 

Just as Uncle Cyrus was showing 


meee eee 


. 
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Diagram for a canoe 


the girls a small birch-bark canoe he 
had procured at a curio shop, he was 
called away. 

Let's make some canoes,”’ proposed 
Agnes, as the door closed behind him. 

Agnes was always making things 
and Uncle Cyrus’ story made her 
eager to experiment with canoe- 
making. 

Lightweight cardbord, pencil, seis 
sors, yarn and needles were soon 
assembled for the work. : 

Agnes marked a pattern of a canoe 
on a piece of the cardboard foldéd 
on the dotted lines (see diagram) and 
cut it double. At each end she marked 
dots, and with bright colored yarn, 

wed over and over through these 
dots. When finished, she spread the 
body of the canoe with a short strip 
of cardboard to represent the seat. 


The girls made a variety of canobs, 


decorating them with water colors 
and colored crayons and giving them 
names used by the Indians, such as 
“Rainbow,” Fire-Fly,“ and Water- 


owl.“ 


for an hour and a half, and when 
finally they did go home they left a 
beautiful golden-haired figure, with 
very pink cheeks and very blue eyes, 
standing right in the center of the 
window. She had the kind of smile 
that won’t come off, and held out both 
arms proudly as much as to say: “This 
green velvet dress is worth looking 
at, not to mention my rose-covered 
hat.” 

New Year’s Day was a holiday and 
before 10 o'clock a small crowd had 
collected around the Tompkins’ store. 
By and by Mr. Tompkins and Sam 
strolled along, trying to look as though 
they knew nothing about it. Mother 
Mitkins was the first to offer her con- 
gratulations. ‘You're a go-ahead firm, 
you are, Sam-u-el,” she said. “Bum- 
blesville's proud of you,” said the 
Mayor; but Miss Lavinia Lavender's 
remark capped all the rest. When she 
saw the golden-haired lady she threw 
up her hands and cried, “Distingué!” 
Miss Lavinia was a French scholar and 
as Sam said afterward, She's been in 
Boston and she knows.” 

“Our boss thinks of things, don't 
he?“ said the boy who delivered the 
Tompkins’ parcels, to his friend, as 
they gazed at the beauty long after the 
others had gone. 

“What'll you call her?” asked the 
friend, with a nod at the window. 

“Miss Elizabeth Tompkins,” said the 
boy, inventing a name on the spot, 
“but, mind you, when I dust her in the 
morning it will be Betsy for short.” 


Giuseppe Verdi 


„Hurry! Hurry! Here comes the 
hurdy-gurdy man!” was the cry on the 
quiet little village street. 

Sure enough! Up the wide sunny 
highway walked a man with a grind 
organ, from whence came music as the 
handle was slowly turned. The chil- 
dren came hurrying from all direc- 
tions. 

Just as this organ gave pleasure to 
these children, in the same way did a 
hand organ please a little boy of long 
ago. He lived in Italy and his name 
was Giuseppe Verdi. He would follow 
a wandering musician from street to 
street eagerly listening to the music. 

At home he had a spinnet on which 
to play. The spinnet is an instrument 
similar to the piano, but smaller. 
Giuseppe liked to pick out chords, 
scales, and little tunes. His parents, 
noticing how fond he was of music, 
had him take lessons of the town or- 
ganist, under whose instruction he 
made rapid progress. From then on 
Giuseppe had lessons under various 
teachers. 

But Verdi didn't devote all of his 
time to playing. For a long time he 
lived on a farm, declaring that Italy 
needed good farmers more than musi- 
cians. Then, too, he had a hobby for 
painting pictures. 

He must have been a very busy man, 
indeed, for he composed many compo- 
sitions in addition to his other work. 
When composing music he liked to 
nave some one comment on his work. 
His finest compositions, perhaps, are 
his operas. * “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” and 
“Otello,” are, no doubt, some of the most 
familiar. The music of these operas 
is not only beautiful, but also brilfiant 


and attractive. 
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— the enforcement situation. 
. asked the committee to approve 


8 appropriation of 3200, - 
000 added to the general deficiency 
bill in the House and was said to have 
been assured of such action. 


SENTENCE SUSPENDED 
IN LIQUOR CASES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—On the 
ground that they were first offenders, 
Judge Talley, in the Court of* Gen- 
eral Sessions, suspended sentence 
of 17 men who pleaded guilty to 


violation of the Mullan-Gage state 
prohibition enforcement act. He 


‘| warned them that a second appear- 


ance before him would mean a fine 
or imprisonment or both. Ninety-two 


other persons indicted for alleged vio- 


lation of the same law decided to 
stand trial. 

In the Supreme Court, Justice 
Tierney ruled that the police have 
not the right to seize liquor in a 
private dwelling without a magis- 


} trdte’s warrant. He held it without 


the jurisdiction of his court, how- 
ever, to issue ‘orders for the return 
of property so seized, ruling that own- 
ers should seek a writ of replevin or 
institute damage suits against of- 
ficers making such seizures. 


GRAIN GROWERS 
PLAN INCORPORATION 


‘ 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
rom its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The execu- 
tive committee of the United States 
Grain Growers Inc. held a meeting 
here on Saturday to arrange for the 


chartering of the Farmers Finance’ 


Corporation, which is to be incorpo- 
rated at Wilmington, Delaware, with a 
capital stock of $100,000,000. The new 


corporation will aim to introduce into 


Fellows of 


er of Good 
and | the Anti-Blue Laws 
a — 


2 5. Senet 


the marketing of grain sound and 
practical business methods. It is the 
direct result of endeavors made by 
delegates from various farm organi7s- 
tions for many years to establish more 
direct methods of marketing the ccun- 
try’s agricultural products. It is ex- 
pected that means will be found of 
eliminating the middleman and thus 
benefiting both producer and con- 
sumer. Only farmers are to be 
allowed membership in the new or: 
ganization. It is reported that Bernard 
M. Barauch will act as adviser to the 
corporation. 


SHADE TREES TRANSPLANTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


’ PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—The 
first 1000 shade trees of the 15,000 
which the city kept growing during 
the war, have been transplanted on 
public highways. These have been 
taken from the municipal nursery in 
Roger Williams Park. One of the 
projects to be taken up soon;by a com- 
mission in charge of building a new 
water supply is to replace trees on 
hundreds of acres of water-shed land, 
denuded of trees in excavating and 
clearing. Thousands of young firs, 
calculated to improve the soil, protect 
inclines from landslides and beautify 
barren country wastes, will be planted. 


SUGAR PRICE MAY FALL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — Lower 
prices for sugar are forecast by an 
announcement by the Federal Sugar 
Refining Company that an even larger 
proportion of Cuban sugar than in 
1920 will come to this country this 
year. In the shipment of sugar from 
the United States and Cuba to the rest 
of the world the decrease from the 
amount shipped during the same time 
last year has amounted in the last 
four months to 673.646 tons. 


TAX EXEMPTION FAVORED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Eastern News Office 

A IC CITY. New Jersey—The 
Néw Jersey League of Building and 
Loan Associaticns, in convention here, 
has voted to go on record in favor of 
legislation exempting from the income 
tax capital up to $500 invested in 
building and loan associa It was 
thought that such legislation would 
help to solve the national housing 
shortage by providing larger resources 

— 00 the small home builders. 


will assemble. Had, tomorrow for the 
purpose of conferring with Congress 


tem. Two important methods of proce- 
dure. will command the attention of the 
gathering: ory will be the resolution 
sponsored George 8. Gra- 
ham (R.), eee from Penn- 
syl¥ania, to bring finally and com- 
pletely before Congress changes in the 
federal court procedure and practice 
and methods that modern conditions 
render imperative. The second is the 
bill. which recently. passed the House 
to consolidate, codify, revise and re- 
enact the general and prominent laws 
of the United States, one of the most 
exhaustive subjects with which Con- 
gress has had to deal in years. This 
bill, whose author is Edward C. Lit- 
tle (R.), Representative from Kansas, 
will de“ asstgned to the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws in the Senate. 


Federal Judicial System 

Two committees are responsible for 
the calling of the conferences. One is 
a national committee of the American 
Bar Association, consisting of Thomas 
B. Felder, George H. Fearons and 
William L. Ranson, of the New York 
Bar. The others are Washingtonians, 
embracing Hoke Smith, former United 
States Senator from Georgia; C. C. 
Carlin, former Representative from 
Virginia; A. L. Worthington, Alex- 
ander Britton and J. Bond Smith. 

The resolution of Mr. Graham au- 

thorizes the appointment of a joint 
committee of seven members of the 
House and five members of the Senate 
to consider what legislation in rela- 
tion to the courts of the United States 
and the procedure therein and the 
judges therefor, would tend to improve 
the administration of justice, and re- 
port to Congress a bill to carry the 
recommendations of the joint commit- 
tee into effect. 

“The American Bar Association and 
practically every state bar associa- 
tion in recent years has proposed im- 
provements to the federal judicial sys- 
tem. The measure proposed by Mr. 
Graham has appealed to the legal pro- 
fession of the country as the best 
medium of getting action in this direc- 
tion, and it was concluded not to sub- 
mit to Congress any specific resolu- 
tions seeking piecemeal reform, but to 


cooperate with the congressional com- 


mittee. 

“In this way the questions can be 
brought collectively before the com- 
mittee and the Congress, and there can 
be evolved a perfected measure that 
will embody the diverging views that 
have been proposed,” explained Hoke 
Smith, 


Better Pay for Judges 

A hearing will be extended the legal 
committee tomorrow by the House 
Committee on Revision of the Laws, 
of which Mr. Little is chairman. Two 
of the outstanding reforms in the fed- 
eral courts that have been urged are 
a uniform practice in common law 
throughout the country and a modifi- 
cation of the practice of approving 
accounts. Under the existing law, 
federal judges must pass on these 
accounts and they have to do this with 
only slight opportunity to examine 
them. It has been proposed that pro- 
visions be made for the appointment 
of officials to handle this phase of 
court business. 

Another step is to obtain better pay 
and recognition for federal judges. It 
is pointed out that many state judges, 
including justices of the supreme 
courts of the various states and even 
jurists of the lower state courts, re- 
ceive greater compensation than fed- 
eral judges who are ‘compelled on 
meager salaries to settle disputes in- 
volving questions of vital importance 
to the entire nation, 


RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Acting under the new cooperative plan 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad by which 
the men throughout the system are 
given a voice in the management, op- 
eration and policies of the road, em- 
ployees are voting for delegates to 
represent them in conferences with 
the company’s officials, The balloting 
is secret, and includes all classes of 
employees except members of the four 
major brotherhoods, who gre already 
represented under a separate agree- 
ment. Officials said that warnings 
against voting had been sent to em- 
ployees by unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, but 
that thus far they had not influenced 
the vote to any great extent. Ballot- 
ing began on Saturday, but it will be 
impossible to check up on the results 


until the latter part of the week. 


Hisense 
Anniversary 2 


Bread and Cake Mixers, Carving Sets, 
Pyrex and Aluminum Ware. 


7 B. HUNTER COMPANY 


3 HARDWARE mtg = ~ peeps 


on the ‘question of improving and re- 


MADISON AVENUE - FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Thirty-fourth Street 


TELEPHONE .7000 MURRAY HILL 


Everything New and Chic 
SPORTS CLOTHES 


for Women, Misses and the Younger Set 


has been assembled here im readiness for the 
Summer season out-of-doors 


A TUESDAY Sale of 


French Lingerie Blouses 


will consist of more than two hundred 
fine hand-made blouses (recently im- 
ported) in a number of charming mod- 
els, variously adorned with hemstitch- 


ing, embroidery, tucks, frills amd lace 
offering remarkable value at 


99.75 


Many of these blouses are white; others 
im delicate pastel shades. All are 
beautifully made throughout. 


(Women’s Blouse Dep’t, Second Floor) 


X. 


ELECT DELEGATES 


$ 
The Department for 


Women’s Cotton Frocks 


is displaying à large and extremely in- 
teresting collection of charming Summer 
Frocks of the finer type, featuring not 
only the sheer, delightful cottons that 
are so intimately associated with sunny 
skies and the dolce far niente of Sum- 
mer-time, but also a great variety of 
dainty effects in combination laces ap- 
pliqué, as well as in hand-embroidered 
net combined with lovely hand-made 


lace. 


These Frocks are variously priced at 


$58.00, €8.00, 85.00, 95.00, upward 


Frocks of | Brussels net, less elaborately 
fashioned, may be obtained at 


$26.00, 35.00, 45.00, 48.00 


Among the special values offered in the 
regular stock of this Department are 


Women’s Cotton Skirts 
for sports and general Summer wear 


at $4.25, 4.75, 5.25 and upward 
(Third Floor, Madison Avenue section) 


Vogue Patterns 


for the Summer season 
are on sale on the Fourth Floor 


A TUESDAY Sale of 


Summer Cotton Fabrics 


will comprise 10,000 yards of attrac- 
tive dress materials (im colors only), 
arranged im Dress, Skirt amd Shorter 
Lengths and marked at | 


the exceptionally low prices of 


32c. to $1.50 per yard 


representing concessions of one-third 
to ome-half iess than the 
original ‘quotations 


These fabrics will be sold only in Lengths 


(First Floor) 


Charming Frocks 


FOR FASHIONABLE MISSES 


Here are frocks that are eloquent of 
youth and loveliness; frocks that are 
gay and charming and altogether beau- 
tiful; frocks that every demoiselle wiil 


: avidly demand and that every elder 


woman will look upon with longing 
eyes—yjust because they seem to exhale 
the sweetness of Summer, the joyous- 
ness of idling days that only youth is 


capable of really sensing. 


Of course there is style—with a capi- 
tal S; and equally of course the fabrics 
are those upom which Madame la Mode 
has deigned to 


its dainty primness and crispness, sugges- 


smile—organdy with 
tive of mid-Victorian days; georgette, 
which has allurements that are exclu- 
sively its own; Canton crepe, which 
every fashionable demands; and many 


others, some practical, some frivolous, al] 


eminently smart and to-be-desired. 


The sports frocks merit a paragraph to 
themselves, even though it must be a 
brief one. Frocks with sleeves, and frocks 
without; white frocks, with and without 
a relief of vivid color; colored frocks, to 


suit every type of complexion and hair; 


frocks, im fact, to meet every require- 
ment and to realize every dream. 


(Second Floor) 
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. Batteries—Otto and Guilfoyle; Urhlaub 
and Gray. Umpire—Quigley. 


WASHINGTON 
STATE WINS 


e. 
ee eee 
From Washington Varsity 


Special to The Christian. Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SEATTLE, Washington—The State 
College of Washington baseball team 


won the championship of the Pacifict 


Coast Conference by taking the sec- 
ond game of the championship series, 
7 to 5, from the University of Wash- 
ington on Saturday. Coach Allison of 
the local team said that the varsity’s 
postponed game with the Oregon 
Agricultural College nine would not 
be played off. 

Up to the eighth inning, both teams 
played a good ball. In the first half 
of the eighth, the Washington infield 
became unsteady with the result that 
Washington State scored five runs and 
won the game. 

Washington made a vain attempt to 
even up the score in the ninth, when 
they scored three runs on two hits 
and an error. J. B. Friel 23 tightened 
up and the varsity’s rally came to a 
close. 

Ralph Leonard, in pitching Wash- 
ington to a victory Friday, allowed 

only five hits and these were scattered. 
Leonard also made two of the winning 
scores. mean 

From the third to eighth inning, 
the score stood 3 to 3. Several men 
on both teams reached third and sec- 
ond, but the pitchers tightened on 
each occasion. In the eighth, Wash- 
ington’s first man up sent a swift hit 
through short. He was sacrificed to 
second. Leonard was given a base on 
balls. Roscoe Torrance hit an easy 
| grounder to pitcher, who threw to sec- 
ond for an apparently easy out. The 
basemen missed the bail, allowing two 
runs and placing Torrance on third. A 
hit brought Torrance home for the 
finishing three scores. 

Washington State made its first run 
in the second when M. L. Moran 22 
stole home in a tight race after a pop 
grounder. In the third, M. W. Rockey 
21, singled to left, Roy Sandberg 23 
also singled. With two out, three 
balls and two strikes, Moran tripled 
to left, bringing in the team’s two 
final runs. . . 

Striking out 13, Leonard set a new 
Washington strike-out record. He gave 
two bases on balls. The scores by 
innings: 

5 First Game 

Innings— 12346867 

Washington State— 


002000050—-710 4 
Washington ..100001003—5 7 7 


Batteries—Friel and Sandberg: Stetzer, 
| Harper and Land. 
Second Game 
Innings— 123453678 - RH E 
Ww ington ..210000000—83 6 0 
Washington State— 
91200000 0— 3 5 4 
Batteries— “Leonard and Maloney; Ska- 
dan and Sandberg. 


NEW YORK DEFEATS 
WASEDA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, New York—New York 
University defeated Waseda Univer- 
sity-of Japan here Saturday by a 
score of 6 to 4. Waseda outbatted the 
winners, but Pitcher Hirshfield of 
N. V. U. kept the hits well scattered, 
except in the fifth inning. The score 


83 9— RHE 


field and Sawyer: Arita, 
Umpires—Warner 
55m. - 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Pe 


ing. supremacy in the sprints, and 
hurdles enabled the University of 
Nebraska to win the Missouri Valley 
Conference track and field champion- 
ships in their fourteenth annual re- 
newal here Saturday. Of the 37 
points scored by the team from Lin- 
coln, 27 came in these events. 

Strength in the field events netted 
the University of Missouri Athletes 
29 points, which was enough to give 
them a tie for second place with the 
University of Kansas. Iowa State 
College was fourth with one point 
less, practically all of the Ames vic- 
tories. coming in the distance and 
middle-distance runs. 5 

R. E. Kremer 21, Washington Uni- 
versity, was the only athlete to estab- 
lish a new conference_record, when 
he tossed the discus 133ft. 4in. This 
is Aft. llin. better than the old mark, 
set by Kremer last year. R. B. Wat- 
son 22, of the Kansas Aggies, tied 
the mile record of 4m. 22 2-58. 

This meet marked the first time that 
the javelin throw was placed on the 
program. Gerald Smith 22, of the 
Kansas State Manual, Training Nor- 
mal established a good mark for suc- 
ceeding athletes to strive for when 
he tossed it 169ft. 2in. 

Individual point honors went to 
three men each of whom scored 10 
points. They were L. P. Paulu 22, 
of Grinnell, who won both sprints; 
F. E. Wright 22, of Nebraska, who 
won both hurdles; and E. L. Bradley 
21, of Kansas, who placed in four 
events. The summary: 

100-Yard Dash—Won by L. P. Paulu, 
Grinnell; E. E. Smith, Nebraska, second; 
N. W. Woestemeyer, Kansas, third; D. N. 
Deering, Nebraska, fourth. Time—10\s. 

220-Yard Dash—Won by L. P. Parlu, 
Grinnell; E. E. Smith, Nebraska, second; 
N. W. Woestemeyer, Kansas, third; M. C. 
Clift, Oklahoma, fourth. Time—214¢s. 

440-Yard Dash—Won by P. A. O'Leary, 
Kansas; B. W. Stromer, Nebraska, sec- 
ond; A. E. Wolters, Iowa State, third: 
R. S. Hafner, Washington, fourth. Time 
—50%s. 6 

880-Yard Run—B. A. Webb, Iowa State, 
and H. L. McBirney, Iowa State, tied for 
first; B. R. Meidenger, Kansas, third; E. 
D. Maxwell, Missouri, fourth. Time— 
Im. 568. 

One- Mile Run— Won by R. B. Watson, 
Kansas State; S. S. Graham, Iowa State, 
second; J. R. Mitchell, Iowa State, third; 
L. L. Dickerson, Oklahoma A. and N. 
fourth. Time—4m. 22%s. (ties record). 

Two-Mile Run—Won by L. I. Rathbun, 
Iowa State; R. B. Watson, Kansas State, 
second; W. E. Frevert, Iowa State, third; 
H. M. Kretzler, Nebraska, fourth. Time 
—9 m. 45%s. 

-880-Yard Relay—Won by Grinnell Col- 
lege (E. M. Fearing, G. H. Winter, L. O. 
Clark, L. P. Paulu); University of Kan- 
sas, second; University of Nebraska, 
third; University of Missouri, fourth. 
Time—im. 30%s. 

One-Mile Relay—Won by Iowa State 
College (G. G. Pohiman, F. E. Bleakley, 
G. H. Ayers, A. E. Wolters): University of 
Nebraska, second; University of Kansas, 
third; University of Missouri, fourth. 
Time—3m. 24%s. 

120-Yard Hurdles—Won by F. E. 
Wright, Nebraska; E. L. Bradley, Kansas, 
second; G. H. Willtams, Missouri, third; 
H. D. Gish, Nebraska, fourth. Time—lis. 

220-Yard Hurdles—Won by F. E. 
Wright, Nebraska; C. E. Williams, Mis- 
souri, second; Ivan Riley, Kansas State, 
third; D. E. Leffler, Washington, fourth. 
Time—25s. ö 

Running High Jump— Won by G. FH. 
Williams, Missouri, sft. G. W. Wolf, 
Washington, second, 5ft. llin.; D. E. Lef- 
fier, Washington, J. R. Thompson, Hen- 
derix, and E. L. Bradley, Kansas, tied 
for third, 5ft. 10in. 

Running Broad Jump—Won by E. L. 
Bradley, Kansas, 23ft.: C. E. Williams, 
Missouri, second, 2ift. 5½ijin.; G. Vinsel, 
Grinnell, third, 21ft. 4in.; H. E. Carson, 
Nebraska, fourth, 21ft. lin. 

Pole Vault—Won by B. K. Hamilton, 
Missouri, 11ft. 8in.; A. A. Axline, Kansas, 
second, lift. 6in.; L. D. Frederickson, 
Iowa State, R. Sinz, Missouri, T. R. Lees, 
Nebraska, tied for third, 11ft. 2in. 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by F. G. Dale, 
Nebraska, 43ft. ‘%in.; 
Washington, second, 42ft. 9½ in.: 
Sandefur, Kansas, third, 41ft. llin.; 
C. McClung, Missouri, fourth, 4ift. 

Discus Throw—Won by R. E. Kremer, 
Washington, 138ft. 4in.; R. F. Weller, Ne- 
braska, second, 131ft. 5½ in.; D. C. Me. 
Clung, Missouri, third, 129ft. 6½ in.: E. A. 
Sandefur, Kansas, fourth, 128ft. 2 in. 

Javelin Throw¥—Won dy Gerald Smith, 
Kansas State M. T. S. 169ft. in.; B. K. 
Hamilton, Missouri, second, 168ft. in.; 
J. S. Knight, Missouri, third, 156ft. 1144 in.: 
E. L. Bradley. Kansas, fourth, 153ft. Tin. 


IOWA WINS SECOND 
CONFERENCE GAME 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

IOWA CITY, Iowa—Iowa won its 
secoad Western Conference game of 
the season at the expense of North- 
western Friday by 4 to 2. The game 
was the start of tie battle for nearly 
an hour. The Hawkeyes won the 
game in the third inning when L. M. 


E. A. 
D. 


ST, LOUIS, Missoufi—An outstand- 


R. E. Kremer, 


3.8 
~~ Curtis. Umpire—Lister. Time ih. 
* * 1 a 


NAVY CREWS ARE 
TWICE WINNERS 
Olympic Championship Eight 
Takes Stewart’s Cup in the 
American Rowing Regatta 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania —| Yal 


United States Naval Academy crews 
won two of three eight-oared races 
in the seventeeth annual regatta of 
the American Rowing Association 
over the mide and 550-yard course 
on the Schuylkill River here Satur- 
day. The Navy’s Olympic champion- 
ship crew easily captured first honors 
for the Stewart’s cup by defeating the 
Union Boat Club eight of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, which finished third. 

The Navy plebes also proved their 
superiority in the freshman race, 
crossing the line ahead of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Annapolis oarsmen, how- 
ever, were unable to win the third 
race, the junior varsity eights, which 
went to Princeton, with the Navy sec- 
ond, Pennsylvania third, Harvard 
fourth and Yale fifth. Yale won the 
eight-oared race for 150-pougd crews 
by a half length from Pennsylvania. 
Princeton finished third and Harvard 
fourth. 

Paul Costello, the Vespers’ Olympic 
oarsman, easily won the first single 
sculls from W. E. Gilmore of the 
Bachelors and William Chanler of the 
Union Boat Club of Boston by six 
lengths, in 8m. 218. 

First Eight-Oared Shells—Won by United 
States Naval Academy; second, Union B. 
C.: third, University of Pennsylvania. 
Time—7m. 84s. 

Junion Varsity Eight-Oared Shells— 
Won by Princeton; second, United States 
Naval Academy; third, University of 
Pennsylvania: fourth, Harvard; fifth, 
Yale. Time—6m. 57s. 

First Double Sculls—Won by Vesper B. 
C., Philadelphia (P. Costello, bow; J. B. 
Kelly, stroke); second, Crescent B. C., 
Philadelphia (K. A. Graff, bow; Edward 
Graff, stroke). Time—8m. 23‘ss. 1 

Second Single Sculls—Won by Walter 
Ringling, Undine B. C., Philadelphia; sec- 
ond, Harry McClay Jr., Malta B. C., Phila- 
delphia. Time -m. 218. 

Naval Cutter — Won by U. S. S. Nevada; 
second, U. S. S. Arizona; third. U. S. S. 
Delaware; fourth, U. S. S. Oklahoma; 
fifth, U. S. S. Columbia. Time —)9m. 53. 

First Four Sculls— Won by Vesper B. 
C., Philadelphia ; second, New York A. C.: 
third, Undine B. C., Pailadelphia: fourth, 
Potomac B. C.; fifth, New Rochelle B. C. 
Time —7m. 36s. 

Special Bight-Oared Shells (150-pound 
crew) — Won by Yale; second, University 
of Pennsylvania; third, Princeton; fourth, 
Harvard. Time—7m. 40s. 

First Single Sculls—Won by Paul Cos- 
tello, Vesper B. C., Philadelphia; second, 
W. E. Gilmore, Bachelors B. C., Philadel- 
phia; third, William Chanler, Union B. C., 
Boston. Time—8m. 21s. 

Freshmen Bight-Oared Shells— Won by 
Annapolis Naval Academy; second, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Time—7m. 29s. 


HARVARD-CORNELL 
REGATTA IS DIVIDED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Harvard 
and Cornell crossed sweeps on the 
Charles River Saturday and the result 
was a win for each, the Cornell var- 
sity eight-oared crew defeating the 
Harvard varsity by about three 
lengths, while the Harvard freshmen 
won from the Cornell freshmen by 
about a length. Both races were 
held over a 17-8-mile course. The 
Harvard varsity eight appeared to be 
much the stronger of the two varsity 
crews; but the men did not seem to 
ges all they should out of their 
strength. Cornell rowed well and 
had no difficulty in winning in 9m. 
49s. 0 
The Harvard freshmen showed the 
best form of the day and it is in- 
teresting to note that they covered 
the course 6s. faster than did the 
Cornell varsity. The summary: 

Varsity Race—Won by Cornell Univer- 
sity (Bow, H. B. Young: No. 2, H. Garn- 
sey Jr.; No. 3, N. Schaenen; No. 4, F. W. 


| ex; No. 5, W. B. Hough; No. 6, E. A. 


Calleson ; No. 7, H. J. Dollbaum; stroke, 
E. -P. Wheeler; coxswain, R. F. Miller); 
Harvard University, second (Bow, H. 8. 
Morgan; No. 2, Sherman Damon; No. 3, 
M. E. Olmstead; No. 4, A. H. Ladd Jr.; 
No. 5, L. B. McClagge; No. 6, Lawrence 
Terry; No. 7, R. K. Kane; stroke, G. M. 
Appleton; coxswain, E. L. Pierson Jr.). 
Time —9m. 49s. 

Freshman Ejights—Won by Harvard 
(Bow, C. H. Hollister; No. 2, R. C. Storey 
Jr.; No. 3, B. McK. Henry; No. 4, R. S. 
Hubbard Jr.; No. 5, C. J. Hubbard Jr.; 
No. 6, Parker Hamilton; No. 7, A. L. Hob- 
son Jr.; stroke, Walter Amory ; coxswain, 
B. H. Burnham); Cornell, second (Bow, C. 
J. Barr; No. 2, F. M. Smith: No. 3. W. 
L. Hearn; No. 4, A. H. Exo; No. 6, A. H. 
Bardewyck; No. 6, H. L. Fates; No. 7, 
A. K. Strong; stroke, M. W. Filius: cox- 
swain, W. H. Hodge). ‘ Time—9m. 42s. 
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488: | Captures the Interco llegiate Team 


‘Championship Title for 1921 
With a Margih of Half a 
Point Over Harvard Team 


TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP STANDING 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massathusetts—The Uni- 
versity of California won the team 
championship of the Intercollegiate 
Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America for 1921 when the Bears 
scored 27% points in the forty-fifth 
annual meet in the Harvard Stadium 
Saturday. Harvard University fin- 
ished a ciose second with 27 points 


while Dartmouth College came third 
with 20. It was the eighth attempt on 
the part of California to win the meet 
and the first time it has succeeded. 

While no records were broken the 
performances were of a very high 
order and the battle for placeg and 
points was extremely interesting from 
start to finish. The showing of the 
Harvard athletes was a big surprise 
and Coach W. J. Bingham is entitled 
to great praise for the fine work he 
has accomplished, in the short time he 
has heen handling the team. 

With only one event to be ruf off, 
the 220-yard dash, Harvard was lead- 
ing with 27 points to 24% for Califor- 
nia. As Harvard did not have a run- 
ner in the 220 while California had 
R. K. Hutchinson 22, the winning of 
the meet depended on the work of this 
runner. California had to secure at 
least third in order to defeat Harvard. 
This Hutchinson did for his college. 

E. J. Thomson 21, captain of the 
Dartmouth College team, was the only 
double winner. He took the 120-yard 
high and 220-yard low hurdles in fine 


style. 

C. G. Krogness 21 of Harvard was 
a close second to Thomson for indi- 
vidual points, scoring second in the 
120-yard hurdles, second in the run- 
ning broad jump, and a tie for fourth 
in the running high jump, a total -of 
nine points. The summary: 

100-Yard Dash—Won by M. M. Kirksey, 
Stanford: J. A. LeConey, Lafayette, sec- 
ond: Allan Woodring. Syracuse, third; R. 
K. Hutchinson, California, fourth; H. B. 
Lever, Pennsylvania, fifth. Time—10s, 

220-Yard Dash—Won by Allan Wood- 
ring, Syracuse; J. A. LeConey, Lafayette, 
second; R. K. Hutchinson, California, 
third: R. O. Davison, Cornell, fourth; R. 
S. Maxam, Pennsylvania, fifth. Time— 
21358. 

440-Yard Dash Won by O. O. Hendrfx- 
son, California; R. S. Maxam, Pexnsyl- 
vania, second; W. K. Stevenson, Prince- 
ton, third: W. H. Ray, Rutgers, fourth; 
R. G. Smith, Cornell, fifth. Time—49s. | 

880-Yard Run—Won by E. W. Eby, 
Pennsylvania; A. B. Sprott, California, 
second; Garvin Bawden, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, third: J. B. Dem- 
ming, Pennsylvania State, fourth: J. F. 
Cook, Cornell, fifth. Time—im. 55's. 

One-Mile Run—Won by J. J. Connolly, 
Georgetown; L. A. Brown, Pennsylvania, 
second; D. F. O’Connell, Harvard, third: 
D. B. Strickler, Cornell, fourth: Robert 
ce Lafayette, fifth. Time—4m. 
17%s. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by R. E. Brown, 
Cofnell ; J. L. Romig, Pennsylvania State, 
second; C. M. Dorr, California, third: W. 
K. McMahon, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, fourth; N. F. Brown, Cornell, 
fifth. Time—9m. 32s.- ee 

120-Yard Hurdles—Won by E. J. Thom- 
son, Dartmouth; C. G. Krogness, Harvard, 
second; H. E. Barron, Pennylvania State, 
third; C. B. Haures, Harvard, fourth: E. 
F. Smalley, Pennsylvania, fifth. Time 
148. 

220-Yard Hurdles— Won by E. J. Thom- 
son, Dartmouth; Lane Falk., Stanford, 
second; W. B. Wells, Stanford, third: H. 
Meyers, Rutgers, fourth; E. F. Smalley. 
Pennsylvania, fifth. Time— 2458s. 

Running High Jump— tie between R. W. 
Landon, Yale, and H. P. Muller, Califor- 
nia, at 6ft. 3%in.; L. T. Brown, Dart- 
mouth, 6ft. 2½ in., third: fourth, tie be- 
tween Robert Williams Stanford, W. H. 
Lathrop, Cornell and C. G. Krogness, Har- 
vard, 5ft. 11%in., 

Running Broad Jump—Won by E. 0. 
Gourdin, Harvard, 23ft. 103 in.: C. G. 
Krogness, Harvard, 22ft. 6%in., second: 
D. B. Lourie, Princeton, 22ft. 4%in.,-third; 
H. P. Muller, California. 22ft. 3in., 
fourth; R. S. Grubb, Pennsylvania State, 
21ft. 9in., fifth. 

Pole Vault—Tie between A. G. Norris. 
California, R. W. Harwood, Harvard and 
G. D. Brown, Yale, at 12ft.; fourth, tie 
between R. M. Burtt, Columbia, and J. W. 
Temple, Pennsylvania, at lift. sin. 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by J. A. Shel- 
burn, Dartmouth, 45ft. 3½ in.; C. D. Hal- 
sey, Princeton, 46ft. 390 in., second; T. G. 
Dignan, Holy Cross, 44ft. 5½ in., third; 
J. R. Tolbert, Harvard, 44ft. 3%in., fourth; 
R. E. Jordan, Yale, 43ft. llin., fifth. 
Hammef Throw—Won by C. G. Dan- 
drow, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, 157ft. 4½ in.; J. F. Brown, Har- 


vard, 149ft. lin., second; T. H. Speers, 
Princeton, 141ft. lin., third; L. H. Weld, 
Dartmouth, 140ft. & m., fourth: T. D. 
Tootel, Bowdoin, 140ft. 1½ in., fifth. 


WISCONSIN HOLDS 


to hit at opportune times defeated 

; ee ; : ‘ 2 i 
stop, played brilliantly in the infield. 
At bat he made two hits, one for three 


bn balls. 


short - 


bases and one for twö, and scored 
three times. 

F. M. Williams 22 and P. A. Hoffman 
23, were the winning pitchers. The 

| 's single hit came in the eighth 
inning after | had displaced 
Williams in the seventh. hee 

E. W. Palmer 22, was sent in to 

pitch for Chicago in the fourth inning, 
replacing R. L. Miller 23, but was un- 
able to stop the hard hitting Badgers. 
The Maroon erred only once, but the 
outfield frequently misjudged long fly 
balls. The score by innings: 


Innings _ 123456789—-RHE 
29121402 12 12 2 
0 0 0 00% 0 0 0 1 1 


Batteries — Williams, Hoffman and 
Davey, Barry: Miller, Palmer and Yard- 
ley. Umpire—H. L. Ray. 


OKLAHOMA AND 
WASHINGTON WIN 


Former Takes Singles and Latter 
Doubles in Missouri Valley 
Conference Tennis Tourney 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor , 
: from its Western News Office 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Washington 
University and the University of Okla- 
homa divided honors in the annual 
Missouri Valley Conference lawn ten- 
nis championships here. The local 
players took point honors, including 
the doubles championship, while B. L. 
Park 21, of the University of Okla- 
homa, surprised the field by taking 
the singles title from W. F. Brown 22, 
captain of the Washington team. The 
entry to the championships was dis- 
appointing as only four of the Confer- 
ence colleges were represented. The 
summary follows: 

SINGLES—Ffrst Round 

B. L. Parks, Oklahoma, defeated V. B. 
Satterfield, Washington, 2, 785. * 

W. F. Brown, Washington, defeated A. 
E. Johnson, Kansas, 6—3, 6—1. 

Se.ond Round 

K. L. Kammann, Washington, defeated 
W. E. Alexander, Kansas, 7—5, 6—3. 

B. L. Parks, Oklahoma, defeated R. O. 
Downing, Kansas, 6—4, 6—0. 

W. F. Brown, Washington, defeated R. 
T. Smith, Pittsburg Kansas Normals, 
6—3, 6—3. 

C. A. Barnes, Washington, defeated K. 
P. Parks, Oklahoma, 6—4, 8—6. 

Semi-Finals 

B. L. Parks, Oklahoma, defeated K. L. 
Kammann, Washington, 6—1, 6—3. 

W. D. Brown, Washington, defeated C. 
A. Barnes, Washington, 6—2, 6—2. 

Final 

B. L. Parks, Oklahoma, defeated W. F. 

Brown, Washington, 6—1, 7—5. 
DOUBLES—Semi-Final Round 

K. L. Kammann and C. A. Barnes, 
Washington, defeated W. E. Alexander 
and A. E. Johnson, Kansas, 6—2, 6—3. 

W. F. Brown and A. B. Satterfield, 
Washington, defeated B. L. Parks and K. 
P. Parks, Oklahoma, 6—4, 7—5. 

Final : , 

W. F. Brown and V. B. Satterfield, 
Washington, defeated K. L. Kammannn 
and C. A. Barnes, Washington, 6—4, 7—5. 


HARVARD TAKES THE 
PRINCETON SERIES 


BASE- 


HARVARD-YALE-PRINCETON 
BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Lost 2 


Harvard 
Vale 


PRINCETON, New Jersey — Harvard 
won its championship baseball series 
with Princeton University here Sat- 
urday by winning the second straight 
game from the Tigers by a score of 
4 to 2. 

The game was a splendid battle, 
with Princeton taking a one-run lead 
in the third inning. This was in- 
creased to two runs by another score 
in the eighth and as Harvard had 
been held runless for eight straight 
innings, Princeton appeared to be on 
a safe way to tie up the series. The 
ninth inning, however, found Harvard 
putting forth a fine rally of three 
hits, which, coupled up with an error, 
gave the Crimson 2 runs and a tie 
score. In the tenth inning, Harvard 
scored two more runs on two errors, 
two fielders’ choices and a single, thus 
winning ‘the game. 

E. F. Goode 22 pitched for Harvard 
and was found for seven hits. He 
hit a batsman and gave three bases 
H. 8. Margetts 21 pitched 
for Princeton and was found for 10 
hits, hit one batsman and gave three 
bases on balls. Each pitcher struck 
out three batsmen. The score by 
innings: 

Innings— 


Princeton.... 


Batteries—Goode and Blair, Murphy: 
Margetts and Fisher. Umpires—Orth and 
McGowan. Time—2h. 10m. 


MILITARY-ACADEMY 
DEFEATS THE NAVY 


WEST POINT, New York — The 
United States Military Academy de- 
feated the United, States Naval 
Academy in their annual baseball game 
here Saturday by a score of 8 to 7: It 
was one of the most exciting games 
these two teams have ever played. 

The Cadets took an early lead by 


| versity of Illinois, defeated H. W. 


BASTIAN WINS 
". SINGLES TITLE 
Indiana Star Captures Intercollegi- 
ate Conference Athletic Hon- 
ors— Chicago Takes Doubles 


* * 


: 2 
Special to The Christiari Science Monitor 
from its. Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Defeating their 
opponents in the final match by 3 sets 
out of 5, H. F. Vories 22, and Perry 
Segal 22, of the University of Chi- 
cago, successfully defended their title 
as doubles champions of the Intercol- 
legiate Conference Athletic Assocla- 
tion in the tennis tournament ending 
Saturday on the Chicago clay courts. 
F. E. Bastian 21, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, carried off the Conference sin- 
gles championship, establishing him- 
self as by far the greatest player of 
the 1921 field by taking all his matches 
in straight sets. 

In their doubles final, Vories and 
Segal defeated George Preucil and H. 
C. Yaeger of the University of Illinois 
by a score of 6—1, 2—6, 6—3, 5—7, 
6—0. Only five days previously in a 
dual meet this pair from the down- 
state institution defeated the Maroon 
team decisively, and it was only by a 
tremendous battle that the tables were 
turned. 

Bastian was forced to extend him- 
self for the first time during the tour- 
ney in his final match with L. E. 
Munz 21. of the University of Michi- 
gan, whom he defeated 8—6, 6—3, 
6—2. Munz played in his best form 
of the series and lost a splendid 
match. The service of the Hoosier 
star was noticeably weaker than in 
previous games, but when volleying 
at the net he was almost invincible. 
The first set was filled with deuce 
games, producing some spectacular 
rallies of volley play. This session 
was a strenuous test for Munz, as 
was evidenced by his last two sets, 
which Bastian took by increasing 
margins, with only four deuce games. 
The match by points: 

First Set 
612414 
$44242 
Second Set 


Bastian 1 


SF 2 
Mung... 965 5 


5—27—8 
2—16—2 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION SINGLES 
Final Round 
F. E. Bastian, Indiana University, de- 
feated L. E. Munz. University of Michi- 
gan, 8—6, 6—3, 6—2. 
DOUBLES—Second Round 
H. F. Vories and Perry Segal, University 
of Chicago, defeated P. G. Golde and 
Arthur Frankenstein, University of .Chi- 
cago, by default. 
SEMI-FINALS 


George Preucil and H. C. Yaeger, Uni- 
Hane 


and C. J. Wirthwein, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 6—2, 6—4, 6—1. 

H. F. Vories and Perry Segal, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, defeated R. C. Gotfred- 
son and T. A. Tredwell, University of 
Wisconsin, 6—4, 4—6, 6—4, 6—4. 

FINALS 

H. F. Vories and Perry Segal, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, defeated George Preuci! 
and H. C. Yaeger, University of Llinois, 
6—1, 2—6, 6—3, 5—7, 6—0. 


HARD-COURT TENNIS 
TOURNAMENT STARTS 


ST. CLOUD, France—A. W. Jones, 
the United Statés tennis player, de- 
feated M. Cousin, of France, in the first 
singles match of the world’s hard- 
court tennis championship’ which 
opened here Saturday. The American 
won in three straight sets, 6—0, 6—2, 
6—3. 

The American. J. E. D. Jones, de- 
feated Lammiens, of Belgium, in 
straight sets, 6—1, 6—4, 6—l. W. H. 
Laurentz, of France, the present 
world’s hard-court champion, defeated 
M. Blanchy, of Belgium, 6—0, 3—6, 
6—3, 6—1. 

Miss Suzanne Lenglen, the French 
women’s singles champion, and Mrs. 
Golding, defeated Mrs. F. I. Mallory, 
the American women’s singles cham- 
pion, and Miss Edith Sigourney, of 
Boston, Masachusetts. in the women’s 
doubles, in straight sets, 6—4. 6—1. 

Miss Eleonora Sears, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, defaulted and will not 
play in the tournament. 


AMERICAN TEAM WINS 
HURLINGHAM, England The 
United States polo team, composed of 
Devereaux Milburn, C. C. Rumsey, 
Earl Hopping and J. W. Webb, de- 
feated the Hurlingham team (L. E. 
Stoddard, T. C. Hitchcock Jr., Lord 
Dalmeny and Colonel Hunter) in a 
trial match by 10 goals to 6, Sat- 

urday. . 


ADAMS TO LEAD WILLIAMS 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Massachusetts-— 
H. B. Adams 22 of Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been named captain 
of the Wliiliams College cross-country 
team for next year. He is a veteran 
member of the cross-country team at 
college, having run for three years. 


JANEIRO, MONTEVIDEO 
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‘ RESULTS SATURDAY 


Becker 23 got a single, Anderson was 
safe on an errbr by the Northwestern 
third baseman, and G. A. Draper 22 
was safe as Northwestern put Becker 


eee eer ee eerte 14 


scoring one run in the first inning. 
The Midshipmen then went ahead by 
scoring three in the second, and when 
they added three more in the third it 
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CHICAGO SCORELESS 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Boston 4, Washington 3 
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New York 10, Boston 7 (first game) 
n 6, New York 


out at third. J. L. Locke 23 hit a 
long double scoring Anderson and 
Draper, and came home on C. 0. 
Michaelson's single. Draper scored 
again in the fourth when he got on 
base with single to right field, 
Locke's sa advanced him to sec- 
ond, he made third on Michaélson’s 
infield out, and when D. J. Harris 21 
overthrew home plate on. the same 
play Draper 

After scoring in the sixth North- 


western scored another run in the 


New York 5. Philadelphia 1 (first game) 
New York 6, Philadelphia 2 (second game) 
Detroit 11, Ch 3 
Cleveland 12, St. Louis 6 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
New York 9, Philadelphia 4 
Cleveland 11, St. Louis 9 
Washington 4, Boston 0 
Detroit 8 Chieago 2 
GAMES TODAY 
Boston at Philadelphia 
New York at Washington 
St. Louis at Chicago 
Cleveland at Detroit 5 


Special to The Christian Seience Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
MADISON, .Wisconsin—By scoring 
12 runs and holding their opponents 
scoreless the University of Wisconsin 
baseball team easily defeated the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the second time 
tHis season at Camp Randall Friday. 
Wisconsin started scoring in the first 
inning when two three-basé hits and 
a single scored two runs. Excellent 
fielding marked the playing of bath 
teams, but the ability of the Badgers 


looked as if they had the game wel] in 
hand. The Cadets, however, staged a 
fine rally in the fourth inning which 
netted them five runs and the lead. 
The Navy men then tied the score in 
the sixth. but lost the game in the 
ninth. The score by innings: 

Inn 123456°789—-RHE 
West Point.... 100510001—813 2 
Annapolis 933001000—7 9 5 

Batteries—McGrath and Bonnett: Flem- 
ming, Niemeyer, Gaines and Hogan. Um- 


pires—Johnston and McBride, 


10 Congrene t.. 


SWITZERLAND 


“Select Collection” of useful travel litera- 
ture sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. Information on tours and travel free. 


Official Agency of 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenus. New York 
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“DIVIDENDS 
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‘REPORTED 
Large Boat and Is Starting a 
New Passenger and Freight 
Line.From Hamburg to Brazil 
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Losses of the British Community | 
‘Wholesale Society Explained 
by President, Who Hopes for 
Return of Prosperity Soon 


. 
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‘Heywood-Wakefield, | 
the Heywood Brothers. Wakefiel 
Company, semi-annual of $2 and $1.50 
extra on common, payable June 1 to 
stock of May 23. 1 ee 

Montana Power, quarteriy of % of 
1% on the common and of 1%% on 
preferred, both payable July 1 to stock 
of June 14. 5 

Auto Car Company of Ardmore, 
1%%, payable June 10 to stock of 
May 24. A dividend of same amount 
was declared in March. 

American Bank Note, quarterly of 
1% on preferred, payable July 1 to 
stock of June 15. | 


Thompson Starrett, $4 a share on 
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Speotal to The Christian Science Monitor 


HAMBURG, Germany—Hugo Stinnes 
is starting a new freight and pas- 
senger line between Hamburg aud 
Brazil, and there are already about a 
dozen regular lines between Hamburg 
and Brazil and the Argentine. 

The Hugo Stinnes line will -com- 
prise vessels of 12,000 tons, of which 
two are completed. The boats will 
call at Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

MANCHESTER, England—The trad- 
ing prosperity of the year 1919, and of 
the first quarter of 1920, which to 
some extent seemed to justify the 
trading community in preparing for a 
continuance of prosperity for some 
time to come, was the explanation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office , 

‘| ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey — 

“International finance m be the 
intelligent concern of the great body 
of our domestic bankers; otherwise 
we cannot play our proper role in 
international trade and finance, for 
international business demands bank- 
ing special on a national scale as well 


domesti 
a determining factor in the matter of 
creating the savings funds which, 
must be provided if, as a nation, we 
are to progress’ nationally and inter- 
nationally in the ‘future as we have 
in the past.” 


INDUSTRIALS LOSE 


pn is given the flotation ot a 260,000,000 guilder 
chairman. loan for the Dutch Mast Indies, with 


maximum interest of 7 per cent. 


The president of the Savings Bank 
Ci of New York states depos- 
| benks of the State 


as wise and intelligent government 
policies,“ declared Eugene Meyer Jr., 
managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation, in an address before the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 

“Our domestic bankers,” continu 


WHILE RAILS GAIN 


Mixed Changes in Quotations on 
New York Stock Market Are 


offered by George Thorpe, president of 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society, for 
the losses in the balance sheet pre- 
sented to the delegates at the society's 


common of no par value, payable July 
1 to stock of June 20. This is the 
first dividend to be declared on this 
new class of common stock. 


Boott Mills, quarterly of 1%% on 


Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires. 

Of new Russian lines there are the 
Petrograd-Stockholm and the Petro- 
grad-Hamburg lines, besides Petro- 
grad-Kronstadt-Riga. About a dozen 


common stock and preferred, payable 
June 1 to stock of May 21. 

Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe Line, 
quarterly of $2, payable July 1 to 
stock of June 15. 

Lawrence Manufacturing, of $4 per 
share, ‘payable June 1 to stock of 
May 20. 

Illinois Bell Telephone, $2 quar- 


recent quarter meeting. 

As proof that bankers and commer- 
cial men in England took this view, 
Mr. Thorpe cited the follgwing figures. 
In 1919, he said, the banks advanced 
in loans £664,000,000. In the same 


year capital issues amounted to E287. 
541,404. These in 1920 reached £384,- 


i 
Fe 


Russian steamers of suitable tonnage 
will be employed in these trades. 
The trouble connected with the 
launch of Hugo Stinnes’ new boat, the 
Hindenburg, from the Fernsburg 
yard will be remembered and also the 
somewhat ignominious outcome of the 
conflict. In order not to risk a repe- 
tition of this scene another large 


Mr. Meyer, “must educate themselves 
tnd their communities to a clear un- 
derstanding of these matters before 
the people will support sound, pro- 
gressive policies for the development 
of our foreign commerce for the 
financing that will be necéssary to 
maintain it. They are properly ex- 
pected to support special agencies, 


Reported for the Past Week 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW YORK, New York—The stock 
market, that is so susceptible to im- 
medjate events, has, for the past week, 
shown signs of yielding further to 
the temporarily adverse developments, 


15 


merchandise export trade of 
r the first quarter of 
in value 311-3 per 


| e decline in the general 
: wholense commodity prices 
‘between March, 1920, and March, 1921, 


was about 40 per cent. 


57 


1 


Four thousand bushels of wheat in 
ana, Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon have been pooled to be sold by 
the United States Grain Growers, In- 
In the 54 years since Alaska was 
purchased from Russia for $7,000,000 
it has returned to the United States 
more than 70 times the original price. 
: Mining products alone were valued 
at $438,160,000. 


New security issues in England dur- 


with £269,309,775 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1920, £343,932,007 in 
1919, and £85,298,172 in the first four 
months of the year before the war. 
corporate name of Collin 
Armstrong, Incorporated, has been 
changed to Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Incorporated. This change was 
ht about through the retirement 
of Collin Armstrong, and the pur- 
chase of the remaining stock by Frank 
G. Smith, William A. Sturgis and 
Harold A. Moore, who have for the 
last two years been active in the com- 
' management Mr. Smith as 
ent, Mr. Sturgis as vice-presi- 
dent, and Colonel Moore as director in 
Great Britain. 


REALTY COMPANY 
PROFITS INCREASE 


NEW YORK, New, York—Net in- 
come, after all taxes and bond inter- 
est, of $2,487,805 is reported by the 
United States Realty and Improve- 
ment Company for the year ending 
April 30, 1921. This is equal to $15.39 
a share on the $16,162,800 stock out- 
standing, compared with a net income 
of $879,092, or $5.50 a share in the 
previous year. 

During the. year the company pur- 
. chased and canceled $1,135,000 par 

value of * ov bonds maturing 

July 1, 1924, uced mortgages on 
real estate $386,000, and still had cash 
on hand and in banks, amounting to 
$2,141,613. Net working capital at the 
end of the year was $2,868,938. 

The consolidated balance sheet in- 
cludes accounts of the United States 
Realty & Improvement Company, 
George A. Fuller Company and the 
Trinity Corporation. Accounts of the 
Forty-Third Street Realty Ccmpany, 
Hotel Operating Associates, Realty In- 
vestment Trust, Materials Delivery 
Corporation and Copley-Plaza Oper- 
ating Company, capital stocks of 
which are wholly owned, have not 
been consolidated, but are carried in 
the balance sheet as investments at 
value as appraised in capital asset 
adjustment of April 30, 1917, $1,970,- 
24 


1. * 

In 1917 the United States Realty & 
Improvement Company wrote off $2,- 
954,000 for subway losses and $9,556,- 
097 depreciation on real estate, creat- 
ing a deficiency of $9,214,886 in the 
balance sheet. Prior to this readjust- 
ment real estate was carried at cost, 
and, although the present value is 
largely in excess of cost of production, 
these properties have not been marked 
up, but the apparent deficiency has 


such as Edge Law foreign trade 
financing corporations, or other in- 
stitutions that may be formed, under 
proper auspices, to aid in immediate 
and future international financing; 
ahd they may assist also by becom- 
ing purchasers of acceptances of the 
institutions now carrying directly the 
burden of foreign commerce. In ad- 
dition, they must, in their own inter- 
est and in the interest of their com- 
munitfes, play an important part in 
the development of American markets 
for sound foreign securities.” 

Mr. Meyer emphasized the fact that 
we must develop a national policy to 
meet the new conditions of foreign 
trade and finance which now confront 
us; that the policy must be one which 
the people can understand and sup- 
port and that it must be broad enough 
to indicate a general direction for our 
industry and finance. “It must be 
honest and generous toward others,” 
said Mr. Meyer, “but it must firmly 
protect American rights and Amer- 
ican purposes. It cannot be narrowly 
selfish and succeed.” 


Organizations Needed 


“Not only do we need to develop 
policies,” continued Mr. Meyer, “but 
we need to create organizations to 
carry them out.” 

Discussing the extent to which Ger- 
many and England have related busi- 
ness to government in the conduct of 
foreign trade, he said that we should 
study carefully the organizations that 
have been created in these countries 
and decide what they contain of value 
to us, but that we should not attempt 
to imitate them because they are 
suited to countries with geographical 
and political conditions quite differ- 
ent from those obtaining in this 
country. 

“Though we do not intend to imi- 
tate European methods,” Mr. Meyer 
said, “their @re-war financial struc- 
ture, nevertheless, offers one sug- 
gestion which I consider of immedi- 
ate and permanent value to our 
reconstruction program. I refer to the 
éstablishment in American financial 
centers of properly safeguarded, 
broad, public markets for sound in- 
ternal securities of foreign countries, 
either governmental or industrial, in 
foreign currency terms. World financ- 
ing can operate freely only through 
world-wide markets for investment 
securities, and, in my opinion, no more 
important adjunct to the industrial 
commiercial situation could be pro- 
vided than through a properly estab- 
lished international security market. 
No machinery would work, in a 
large way, more automatically, more 
smoothly or more effectively. A 
broad investment market is greater 
than any banking firm or syndicate 
of bankers. And let us remember that 
merely the dollar obligations of the 
foreign borrowers, no matter what the 
quantity may be, will not make (an 
American international security mar- 
ket.” 

I make bold to say,” said Mr. Mey- 
er, “that, if the European financiers, 
in cooperation with American bankers, 
had taken steps to foster the market- 
ing of their internal governméntal ob- 
ligations, as well as the obligations 


130,700 Gen Asphalt ... 


155,200 Gen Motors. 
15,800 Gt Nor pfd ... 


especially in the industrials, The re- 
cessions have, on the whole, been 
slight since the ammunition of the 
bears has been dampened by the 
realization of the underlying strength 
of the fundamentally constructive fac- 
tors that are steadily at work. The 
rails generally made a gain for the 
week, which shows that the condition 
of the transportation lines is mend- 
ing. Once the railroads are estab- 
lished at an approximate normal and 
are convinced that the steel and equip- 
ment prices are at their lowest point, 
there is predicted some extensive buy- 
ing that means a stimulation to bubi- 
ness generally which, started again, 
promises considerable activity to meet 
the normal demands and to catch up 
with the losses incurred by the period 
of depression and slackness. 

Meanwhile the process of readjust- 
ment goes on and fluctuations of stock} 
quotations are bound to follow the 
passing changes that are making for 
a restoration of more normal condi- 
tions forecast by the steadily improv- 
ing index of the Federal Reserve Bank 
statement, which stood last week at 
57.6 against 56.8 the previous week. 

Following are the sales of some 
prominent stocks for the week end- 
ing May 27, 1921, with the highest, 
lowest and last quotations: 
Sales: 

7,200 Allied Chem .. 

9, 700 Allis Chalm 

3.500 Am Agri Chem 50% 

46 56 


00 Am H& L prd 55% 
17,800 Am Int Corp .. 
11,600 Am Loco 
12,400 Am Smelt ... 

12,700 Am Sugar .... 
15,900 Am T & T .... 10 
30,700 Am Woolen ... 76% 

7,100 Anaconda .... 

30,300 Ath Guif 
145,500 Baldwin 

$2,700. Balt & Ohio. 
47,300 Beth Stl B .... 
57,100 Cent Lea 


13,900 CM&STPpfd 
84,000 Crucible 
9,800 Cub Am Sugar. 
7,800 Cuba Cane pfd. 
15,400 End-~Johneon .. 
19,000 Famous Players 


10,300 Gen Elec 


28,700 Int Paper 
11,300 Int Harv 
18,900 Kelly-Spring .. 
15,200 Lack Steel .... 
135,600 Mex Pet 


84,100 Pierce-Arrow .. 
11,400 Punta Alegre 
26,300! Reading 
23,600 Rep I & Steel.. 
22,600 Royal Dutch .. 
10,200 Sears Roebuck. 
2,400 Shell Trang ... 
85,400 Sinclair 
23,800 Southern Pacific 
11,300 Southern Rwy. 
233.500 Studebaker ... 
5,900 Un Fruit 


SILVER MARKET IN 


6956 
108 


210,813, an increase of £146,699,409. 
Of this £384,000,000, £53,231,000 was 
invested abroad, the remaining £330,- 
979,813 being used for industrial under- 
takings within the United Kingdom. 
Contrasting these figures, which take 
no account of the relative value of the 
sovereign in 1920 and 1913, Mr. Thorpe 
eaid that of the £242,139,000 raised in 
capital issues in 1913, £197,528,000 
went to the colonies and foreign 
countries, and £44,611,000 for home 
purposes. The company registrations 
at Somerset House in 1919 numbered 
9820, representing capital issues of 
£384,133,661. In 1920 the number of 
registrations was 10,065, representing 
record capital issues of E 568,849,332. 


Confidence Misplaced 


All these figures, went on Mr. 
Thorpe, bear eloquent testimony to 
the confidence which the commercial 
community had in the continuation of 
prosperous trade. Subsequent events 
had, however, shown this confidence 
to be misplaced, resulting in enor- 
mous losses consequent on the accu- 
mulation of large stocks, reduction in 
the price of raw materials, and the 
heavy fall in selling prices. The net- 
work of losses was widely spread. 
Trade began to decline in the early 
part of April, 1920, a decline which 
has continued with increasing rapid- 
ity ever since, with the result that 
sales have fallen off and stocks have 
increased. To adjust cost to price in 
a rapidly increasing market for goods 


was quite easy, but there was the 


greatest difficulty in adjusting price to 
cost in a rapidly falling market. 
“This,” said the president, “seems to 
be the very essence and root cause of 
the troublous times through which 
we are passing, and until some ad- 
justment is made between costs of 
production and selling prices our 
troubles are likely to become more 
acute as time goes on.” 

“The future may impose upon us 
still further and greater losses than 
are recorded in the balance sheet for 
the half-year ending December, 1920,” 


2 continued Mr. Thorpe, but owing to 


the wise and common policy pursued 
by the directors and members of this 
great society from its inception down 
to the present time in the way of de- 
preciation and special writings-off in 
times of prosperity, the society stands 
today in a strong position to meet the 
times of adversity through which the 
whole world is passing, as the follow- 
ing figures clearly show. 


| Writing Off Depreciation 


“In 1919 the total reserves of the 
society amounted to £2,934,204, and 
depreciation and special writings-off 
of land, buildings, and fixtures £4,- 
488,011, a total of reserves, deprecia- 
tion, and writings-off of £7,422,215. 
In other words, over 80 per cent of 
land (other than agricultural land), 
buildings, and fixtures of the society 
was wiped off at the close of 1919. 


% Owing, however, to additions to land, 


buildings and fixtures to the value of 
£ 2,263,529 the 80 per cent was re- 


0% | duced to nearly 68 per cent at the end 


of 1920, but we have got the additions 
as assets of the society. If the high 
position and stability of this institu- 
tion are to be maintained and in- 


terly, payable June 30 to stock of 
June 29. 

Northwestern Power, semi-annual 
preferred of $3, payable July 1 to 
stock of June 24. 

Beacon Oil, 3%, payable May 27 to 
stock of May 25. 

Crex Carpet, semiannual of 1½ , 
payable June 15 to stock of June 3. 
Previous semiannual dividend was 3%. 

Wisconsin-Minnesota Light-Power, 
quarterly of 1%% on preferred, pay- 
able June 1 to stock of record May 20. 

Eastern Wisconsin Electric, quar- 
terly of 1%% on preferred, pay- 
able June 1 to stock of record May 20. 

Haskell Barker Car, quarterly of $1, 
payable July 1 to stock of June 15. 

Texas Pacific Coal Oil, quarterly of 
25 cents, payable June 30 to stock cf 
June 6. : 

Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., has de- 
clared a dividend of 3%, free of tax. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
FINANCIAL REPORT 


NEW YORK, New York—Operating 
revenues of the New York Central 
Railroad for April amounted to $25,- 
883,001, an increase of $329,159 over 
April, 1920, according to the road’s 
April statement reported to the 
United States Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Despite the small increase in reve- 
nues the net railway operating income 
for the month was $4,099,090. This 
was an increase of $2,914,541 over the 
net operating income for April, 1920, 
which was $1,184,549. 

The net operating income for the 
first four months of 1921 is $7,087,063. 
It may be said that the net income in 
March, though smaller than the April 
net, was sufficiently targe to offset the 
deficits of the previous two months. 


TELEPHONE EARNINGS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Telephone earnings of 68 companies, 
as reported to the United States In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, fol- 
low: 1921 1920 
Feb op rev $41,551,562 $37,877,776 
Net af exp 11,081,842 10,502,919 

8.087.860 7,839,645 

2 mos OP re .. $4,487,195 76,135,866 
20,680,839 

15,345,758 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS REPORT 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies for last week shows 
that they hold $11,801,230 reserve in 
excess of legal requirements. This is 
an increase of $12,226,160 from the 
previous week. 


Stinnes boat, the Ludendorff, was 
launched ſn the most unostentatious 
manner from the Vulkan yard at 
Bremen recently. The men’s council 
at the ‘yard demanded that no one 
should be invited to witness the 
launch, not even the men were pres- 
ent, only just enough to manage the 
launch. 

The German-Australian line will 
shortly reopen its traffic to Australia, 
and the German Hansa line is about to 
open a regular line between Antwerp 
and India with three new boats. The 
same company has chartered some of 
the tonnage delivered to- England 
through the medium of a Guernsey 
company, which purchased the boats 
in question from the British Govern- 

ent and made the arrangement with 
the German company. 

The German yards continue to show 
considerable activity. A 3000 tons 
boat has been launched at the Schickan 
yard, Elbing, for a Spanish firm; a 
cargo boat from the German East 
Africa line from the Blohm & Voss 
yard, Hamburg; a 2500 tons cargo 
boat from a Lubeck yard fror the Blu- 
mental Company, Hamburg, and sev- 
eral fishing steamers have been deliv- 
ered from different yards. 


BANK DEPOSITS IN 
DETROIT DECREASE, 


| DETROIT, Michigan—Members of 
the Detroit Clearing House, as of 
May 5, held loans $3,500,000 in excess 
of total deposits. Since January 6 
commerciaLand savings accounts have 
each fallen $14,000,000. Loans con- 
tracted somewhat more than $13,000,- 
000. Borrowed money is practically 
constant. 

Total deposits are off $66,000,000 
from January 9, 1920, and loans have 
increased $40,000,000. At that time 
deposits were $102,000,000 in excess 
of loans. The high point in Detroit 
commercial deposits was in January, 
1920. Savings reached the peak in 
October, 1920, when they exceeded 
commercial credits. Decline in sav- 
ings account has been steady since 
that time. A $3,000,000 gain in com- 
mercial business for the week ended 
May 5 halted that fall for the first 
time. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC BUYS LINERS 
Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Thetwo former 
German liners—Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria, 24,581 tons, and the Prinz 
Friedrich Wilhelm, 17,082 tons—have 
been purchased by the Canadian Pa- 
cific, bringing the number of vessels 
owned by the company in its various 
services on the Atlantic Pacific and 
Canadian lakes and rivers up to 82, 
with a total tonnage of approximately 
| 440,000. 


= 5 


large percentage of the brass manufactures 
of this country is produced in the compact 


TT 
721 


manufacturing district of the Naugatuck Valley. 
This district including the cities of Waterbury 
and New Britain is served by The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. 


been reduced by earnings in the last 
four years to $3,319,761. A readjust- 
ment of p rty values would show 
a large profit and loss surplus in the 
balance sheet. 


RUBBER’ LEGISLATION REFUSED 


INACTIVE CONDITION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—tThe silver mar- 

ket, according to Samuel Montagu & 

Co., has continued to be in an inactive 


of municipalities and of industrial 
companies, exchange fluctuations 
would have been very much less vio- 
lent. I also believe it to be true that 
the entire level of international 
exchanges would now be quite dif- 


creased, it will need the intense loy- 
alty of its membership, in particular 
during the crisis for want of trade 
through which the world is, passing; 
and if that loyalty is given it will re- 
duce to a minimum comparatively the 
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ferent and much more favorable tòô the 
European nations if such steps - had 
been taken. Even now, it seems to 
me, action along this line would be 
decidedly helpful.” . 
Question of Savings 

Mr. Meyer also discussed the ques- 
tion of savings and stated that the 
rate of our national progress, from 
the point of view of foreign com- 
merce, is dependent upon the aggre- 
gate volume of national savings, be- 
cause, in the long run, foreign trade 
must be financed with the funds 
which the country can save for the 
purpose over and above the sums re- 
‘| quired for our internal needs. 
Some of our states already have 
highly developed institutions for pro- 
motion of thrift and of the habit of 
saving.“ he continued, “but, taking 
the country as a whole, we cannot be 
satisfied with present conditions, for 
the large part of our population is 
without adequate saving facilities and 
without stimulus to thrift.” 

Mr. Meyer pointed out that the 

vings 


condition. The United States of Amer- 
ica has refrained from selling with 
any freedom, notwithstanding the 
firmer tendency of sterling exchange 
with that country. 

The stock in Shanghai of April 30 
consisted of about 44,900,000 ounces in 
sycee and 37,500,000 dollars, as com- 
pared with about 45,500,000 ounces in 
sycee, and 37,500,000 dollars on April 
23. No holding of silver bars was 
reported on either of these dates. 

The Shanghai exchange is quoted it 
3s.3d. the tael, London quotations 
being about 35 pence for bar silver 
per ounce standard. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL ORDERS 

NEW YORK, Ne» York—There was 
another increase 1 tor strue- 
tural steel placed in April, according bank or any other bank paying out 
to @ report of G. E. Gifford, secretary to anybody what belonged to them, 
of the Bridge Builders Structural So- ang be added, nobody would get any 
ciety. . Contracts placed last month ‘money from the C. W. S. without they 
called for 55,800 tons of fabricated | had security to deposit for it. ö 
material, equivalent to 31 per cent of es 
the entire «apacity of the bridge and 


structural ships of the country. This WILD & STEVENS, INC, 
compares with 52,300 tons, or 29 per 


PRINTE + 
cent of capacity and shows an in- 6 — — 
icrease of 3500 tons, or 2 per cent. 


detrimental effect of the trade crisis 
to be borne by the membership of the 
cooperative movement. Let us hope 
that the crisis will soon pass away, 
and that trade and commerce will re- 
turn immediately to a state of 
prosperity.” 

Replying question, which 
asked, “Had the government the 
power to stop the C. W. S. bank from 
paying out moneys invested in the 
Wholesale during a time of emerg- 
ency?’—a question evidently relating 
to trade union fyunds—Director Hay- 
hurst, chairman of the finance. com- 
mittee, said that the government, 
under certain conditions, could do 
anything they liked, but no govern- 
ment would be so insane as to at- 
tempt to interfere with the C. W. 8. 


8 
ti 


Its First & Refunding Mtg. 7% Bonds due 1951 
are strongly secured, including a first mortgage 
on the new main hydro-electric plant. Net in- 
come is more than twice present fixed charges. 
Sinking fund is sufficient to retire at least 70% 
of this issue. 


Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
SINGAPORE, Straits Settlement— 
on a request by planters for 
measure to control the production 
Ar lot rubber, the Home Government has 
to introduce legislation for 


By, 


Excellent prospect for rapid growth; ample secur- 
ity; ample éarning power. Price to yield 7.357 


Telephone Main 8600—Bond Department 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
44, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co. 
80, Lombard Street; London, E. C. 3 


New York 
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URGED was marked by seve 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—After dis- 
posing of a record mass of legislation 


TION OF [pero 


General Court was 
closing its 1921 session, a sitting which 


controversial pieces of legislation and 
by two investigations by special com- 


=| Congresional A. Action Sought by mittees. One of the most noticeable 


League — 
Speakers See Possibility of 
** Wave of * 


Special to The Cherian sy + men Monitor 
from its ‘Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The next year may witness an- 
other wave of populism in the middle 


West, such as this country experi- 


enced in the nineties, unless Con- 
gress recognizes the necessity of tak- 
ing steps to bring about a proper 


stabilization of currency, prominent 


economists told the Stable Money 


‘League, which convened in Washing- 


ton last week for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of Congress 


‘the situation in the agricultural sec- 


tions of the country on account of 
unsound condition of the currency. 

In the opinion of H. A. Wallace, 
editor and son of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the next 18 months or 
thereabouts may see another rise of 
poptlism on the farms unless sound 
currency is instituted. * 

The farmer at the present time, 
and probably for several years in the 
future, will furnish a very fertile soil 
in which new ideas of all kinds may 
grow,” said Mr. Wallace. “Last year 
the average renter in the United 
States, after paying his rent, had 
nothing left as a return for his labor, 
the return averaging not over 5 cents 
an hour. I am making this statement 
advisedly as the result of a rather 
careful statistical investigation and 
not merely as the emotional reaction 
from observation of specific instances. 
Cash rents for thé coming year have 
been reduced to perhaps 70 per cent 
of what they were last year; but the 

ve prices, judging from the 
grain futures at Chicago and the cot- 
ton futures at New York, are such that 
with merely average weather. the 
average tenant of the United States 


| will be fortunate indeed to realize as 


much as 10 cents an hour for his 


| labor.” 


Mr. Wallace said that while the war- 
time prosperity period had carried 
many farmers through the past year 
it could not carry them through an- 
other year, and as a result the long- 
suffering farmers were seeking val- 
fantly for economic nostrums. 

New York bankers and economists 
figured prominently in the list of of- 
ficers chosen at the organizing meet- 
ing. Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, chair- 
man of -the directors of the Alex- 
ander Hamfiton Institute, was elected 
president; George Foster Peabody, 
director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; Carl Snyder, sta- 
tistician of the same bank; Wesley 


Clair Mitchell, John B. Clark, Samuel 


McCune Lindsay, M. C. Rorty, sta- 
tistician of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and H. A. E. 
Chandler, economist of hte National 
Bank of Commerce, New York, are 
among the vice-presidents, or are on 
the executive committee. 


AIMS OF NATIONAL 
AMERICAN COUNCIL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — The Na- 
tional American Council, the hono- 
rary presidency and vice-presidency 
of which have been accepted by Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding and Vice- 
President Calvin Coolidge, respective- 
ly, announces that it is entering at 
once upon its program. The chief 
points of the program are: elimina- 


tion of duplication of effort and waste 


of time and money; establishment of 
standards for Americanization work; 
efforts to secure adequate appropria- 
tions for educational. work under gov- 
ernmental auspices, national, state 
and local; surveys of local needs and 
problems, and rendering assistance 
where advisable; establishing closer 
and better fraternal 
, propaga-~- 
on Ameri- 
canism; procuring more n. co- 
operation by the press by conducting 
an “Americanization corner” in local 
papers, and standardization in the 
text of, and centralization of the pub- 
lication of, Americanism literature. 


ANCIENT DOCUMENTS 
II. AT LOW PRICES 


and effective factors in the work of 


the legislature was the presence at 
‘tthe State House, in the legislative gal- 
leries and at hearings, of representa- 
tives of women’s organizations, the 
majority of which had legislative chair- 
men to watch and aid the course of 
constructive measures which they had 
proposed or indorsed. 

The two leading bills of constructive 
purpose were the motion picture cen- 
sorship and state prohibition enforce- 
ment code measures. The former bill 
was productive of bitter controversy, 
particularly in the Senate, but went to 
Gov. Channing H. Cox and received 
his signature after public executive 
hearing of both sides. The enforce- 
ment measure, however, after passing 
the House of Representatives, was re- 
ferred to the Attorney-General for rul- 
ing on its constitutionality. The 
decision was that the bill was uncon- 
stitutional in part but could be easily 
amended Last minute amendment 
was not held advisable and a resolu- 
tion was proposed and adopted re- 
ferring the bill to the next session and 
obtaining, meanwhile a decision by the 
Supreme Court as to constitutionality. 


Blue Sky Bill 

A measure known as “the blue sky 
bill,” providing registration of securi- 
ties and dealers in securities with the 


Department of Public Utilities as a 
means to preventing fraud, was passed 
with slight amendment in the closing 
hours. Other bills, actively supported 
by women’s organizations and success- 
fully passed, were: a measure estab- 
lishing physical training in the public 
schools, a schoo) nurses bill, a meas- 
ure to make appointment of a woman 
as assistant Commissioner of Labor 
obligatory, and an amendment extend- 
ing the provisions of the 48-hour law. 

Two measures which received the 
continued opposition of the Labor 
forces were passed and have been 
signed by the Governor. One provided 
that suits might be brought against 
voluntary: associations. Labor pro- 
tested that this aimed to restrict the 
financial resources of unions when 
needed in a strike. Opposition was 
brought against the bill authorizing 
the Governor to appoint 50 additional 
men to the state police force to police 
the rural districts. Labor asserted 
that this would establish a state con- 
stabulary for use against strikers. 
The proponents of the bill pointed 
out that rural districts were scantily 
policed, and that some protection 
should be afforded to the farming dis- 
tricts. 


Utilities Measure | 

A measure about which centered 
considerable debate and which in- 
volved the.interest of the public was 
a measure drafted on petition of the 


Massachusetts Electric Light and Gas 
Association to allow capitalization of 
surplus. Opposition developed on the 
ground that the bill would permit 
future demand for increased dividends 
on the capital stock, the increase being 
met by the consumer. The debate re- 
sulted in the defeat of the measure. 
Other bills which, though they drew 
large attention, were defeated, were 
the maternity bill, the bill to raise the 
compulsory school age from 14 to 16, 
and a measure to provide equal pay for 
equal work for school-teachers. 

A special committee was appointed 
to hear evidence on charges that mem- 
bers of the 1918 Legislature profited 
by their official position to purchase 
depreciated stock in the city traction 
company knowing that its value would 
be increased by a law establishing 
trustees. The question of alleged 
bribery or transfer of stock in con- 
sideration of the vote also entered in. 
The House and Senate, toward the 
close of the session, adopted resolu- 
tions of censure. 

An issue which was precipitated by 
Governor Cox in his inaugural ad- 
dress, and which has been aired at 
numerous hearings before a special 
legislative committee, is the proposal 
to consolidate, in the interests of 
economy and improved care of 
prisoners, the county penal institu- 
tions. In the closing hours of the 


session the House defeated a resolu-. 


tion to continue this committee 
through the recess, but the action drew 
a special message from the Governor, 
who has stood firnily on this quesijon 
despite the strength and activity of 
the “county ri The message 
asked and recei ed reconsideration 
and the resolution won on the second 
vote. The Senate adopted the measure 
by a large majority. 


SCHOOL VACCINATION 
REGULATION UPHELD 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The, 
sachusetts supreme judicial court 
dismissed the petition brought by 
Percy-B. Spofford of Haverhill for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the mem- 
bers of the Haverhill school commit- 
tee to allow his three children to at- 
tend the public schools without com- 
plying with the regulation of the 
school committee which provides that 


pupils who have been given a certif- | 


early Saturday morning, 


‘ 


STATES DISPUTE _ 
OVER BOUNDARY 


Vermont and New - Hampshire 
in Supreme Court Upon Issue 
Arising Over the Dividing 
Line Between the Two States 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CONCORD, New Hampshire—Pleas 
will be entered Tuesday in the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
the State of Vermont against the 
State of New Hampshire over the dis- 
pute as to the boundary line between 
the two states. This case was orig- 
inally entered in October, 1915, but its 
prosecution was abandoned during the 
war, and has lately been revived by 
Gov. James Hartness of Vermont. 

The suit, which is a case in equity, 


was originally brought by the Attor- 
ney-General of Vermont, and is based 
on the long-standing controversy as 
to whether the west bank or the mid- 
dle of the Connecticut River is the 
boundary line. Depending on the set- 
tlement of this suit is the question 
of jurisdiction over the territory, 
including the right to tax considera- 
ble property situated between the 
middle and the west bank. Present 
jurisdiction is held.and taxes levied 
by New Hampshire, and the State’s 
claim in the present suit is that the 
west bank of the river, as it ran in 
the period from 1764 to 1791 at high 
water mark, from the point where the 
river enters the State from Massa- 
chusetts as far north as the 45th de- 
gree of the northern latitude is the 
true boundary line between New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

This claim is based upon an order 
of the King and council on July 20, 
1764, and sundry acts and resolutions 
of the Congress of Vermont and New 
York prior to the admission of Ver- 
mont into the Union, by all of which 
the west bank of the river is claimed 
to have been fully and finally deter- 
mined to be the boundary line. 

It is further claimed by New Hamp- 
shire that the act which admitted 
Vermont into the Union intended to 
establish the easterly boundary of 
that State as the west bank of the 
river. 

The Vermont Legislature on Novem- 
ber 22, 1912, passed a joint resolution 
in favor of a prosecution of Vermont’s 
claim that the west bank is not the 
real boundary. 

Vermont was admitted into the 
Union February 18, 1791, by act of 
Congress, and it is claimed by the 
New Hampshire defendants in the 
present suit that if Vermont really 
ever had any claim the same had been 
lost by New Hampshire’s exercise of 
jurisdiction during the entire period 
since 1782 and the acquiescence of 
Vermont in that jurisdiction. It is 
claimed that Vermont never ques- 
tioned New Hampshire's claim of 
jurisdiction to the west bank unti! 
the act of the Vermont Legislature of 
1912. 

Commissioners have been appointed 
by both states and they fail to agree 
upon the boundary line because the 
New Hampshire commissioners re- 
fused to consent to a proposal of the 
Vermont commissioners which the 
former considered an encroachment 
upon the ancient jurisdiction of New 
Hampshire. 

The orders, acts, resolutions, trans- 
actions, and other events relative to 
this controversy include a considera- 
ble part of the history of the states 
of New Hampshire, New York, and 
Vermont, and of their dealings with 
the British Government and the Con- 
tinental Congress from 1764 to 1791, 


and to some extent the history of" 


Vermont and New Hampshire from 
1791 to the present time. 


COMMITTEE SENT OUT 
DORSEY PAMPHLET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ATLANTA, Georgia — The State 
Committee on Race Relations has 
given out an announcement, through 


its secretary. Marion M. Jackson, that 
it assumes full responsibility for the 
publication of Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey's 
pamphlet on The Negro in Georgia.“ 
Governor Dorsey submitted the pam- 
phlet to the committee with the re- 
quest fop its members to read it and 
make such use of it as they saw fit. 
“The committee decided to make it 
public,” said Mr. Jackson. “A copy 
of the pamphlet was furnished to 
every newspaper editor in Georgia, 
every superior court judge, every sher- 
iff and every member of the legis- 
lature.” 


INCREASE SHOWN 
IN GASOLINE STOCKS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Gasoline stocks on April 30 were the 
5 Hargest in the history of the country, 
the Bureau of Mines announces. There 
were 755,000,000 gallons in stock, a net 
increase of 42,000,000 in a month. 

The largest increase was in the 


Texas and Louisiana division, amount- | 


ing to 18,000,000 gallons. The only 
decrease was in the Pennsylvania di- 
vision, where there were 4,200,900 
gallons less on hand. 


of revenue of any country. 


nue 9 to Solve Prob- 
lem, 8 A * A | * 
\ . 
Bpecial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York-—The pro- 


‘gram of that committee of the League 
of Nations intrusted with the formu- 


lation of ways and means of solving 
the opium problem is good as far as 
it goes but it does not go far enough, 


according to Mrs. Hamilton Wright, 
the one American asked to serve as 
an adviser to that committee. Mrs. 
Wright, who is carrying on the work 
which her husband began — Dr. 
Wright was largely responsible for 
the action of the Hague conference 
in 1912 which accomplished a great 
deal toward the decrease of the traf- 
fic in opium—arrived here on Friday 
on the steamship Adriatic. 

“The League of Nations has a won- 
derful opportunity to do a great, 
idealistic, humanitarian work; it has 
a chance to show what it can do, 
how much it has of initiative, courage 
and fearlessness in a righteous cause,” 
said she to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor on Satur- 
day. “But if the League takes the 
responsibility of regulation of the 
opium traffic it must be ready and 
willing to fight it to the bitter end, 
regardless of seeming material loss. 
It is a purély humanitarian question 
and has nothing to do with . 


Program Practical 

“The program, so far as it goes, is 
practical, but it must go farther. The 
world must have some guarantee from 
the League that it has authority and 
desire to carry this thing through to 
the end. First of all, if the opium 
problem is ever to be solved the cul- 
tivation of the poppy must be re- 
stricted, irrespective of the question 
It is 
going on an entirely false basis of 
taxation that revenues of a community 
can be based upon its physical and 
moral degradation. Such a theory is 
as obsolete as slavery. Nobody wants 
to break up the financial foundations 
of the East, but it is essential that 
those countries find some other ar- 
rangement for raising revenue, some 
substitute for the opium traffic. If 
the cultivation of the poppy is sup- 
pressed the price will ascend auto- 
matically. 

“The second thing that is necessary 
in solving the problem is that opium 
monopoNes must go. All the legis- 
lation in the world might be passed, 
but we are powerless to deal with 
the opium trade while such places as 
Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, 
northern Borneo, Macao and various 
eastern countries are free to import 
all the opium they desire. Such places 
as these are like the bad apple which 
spoils all the rest in the barrel, they 
injure the whole East. 


Opinion in England 

“Tf the present convention, entered 
into at the Hague conference in 1912, 
is too rigid, if it cannot meet the needs 
of this question, then the League must 


be willing to allow it to be so amended 


that it will fill the need. If not, then 
I think it should be put back into the 
original hands and another Hague con- 
ference called. And I am sure that if 
the League of Nations wishes the aid 
of the United States in this matter, it 
must take a high and determined 
stand. 

“In England public opinion is very 
strong in its desire to help remedy 
the evil, but is checked by the self- 
interest of the Indian Government. 
The Indian Government, however, is 
willing to abide by the strict letter of 
the 1912 convention; that is, it will 
refuse to export the drug to communi- 
ties having laws prohibiting its im- 
portation, which is one of the funda- 
mental laws of convention, but it will 
not permit interference in the case of 
those countries of the East which have 
no such prohibitory legislation. Thus 
opium is with ease illicitly carried 
about. Macao, for example, where 
opium may freely enter) is upon 
Chinese soil. It is not difficult to see 
its evil effect. 


Position of China 


“China had almost entirely stamped 
out her poppy cultivation and opium 
traffic and I believe she will do it 
again, when she succeeds in establish- 
ing a strong central government 
which will enforce her laws. Every 
effort is being made to rescue China 
and it would not be surprising if 
she were to do again what she did 
not long ago, when she publicly 
burned some $15,000,000 worth of 
opium. In her case it is necessary 
Always to deal with the fundamental 
character of China and her great 
potentialities, for she iz, undoubtedly, 
the greatest nation in the. East. 

“Personally I am very much dis- 
appointed that the League of Nations 
committee did not express its desire 
to carry the fight against the opium 
traffic to the, bitter end and I am in- 
clined to think that until it does give 
such assurance, the United States 
will not be interested in cooperating 
with it. The committee is, however, 
sending out questionnaires to all 
countries to find out which ones are 
putting the 1912 convention into ef- 
fect, what sort of legislation regulates 
their import, export and manufacture 
of the drug, and other relevant facts. 
India, Turkey, Persia, and now China 
are all opium-producing countries, 
but Persia is a. party to the conven- 
tion and Turkey is also under the 
Treaty of Sévres. But these countries 
are all, except India, weakened and 
demoralized and in no condition to 
stand up before the world. 

“It is the opportunity and privilege 
of this generation and Particularly of 
the League of Nations to bring about 
one of the greatest oral reforms that 
has ever taken place.“ 
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Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ilinois 
THE Cc CLU 
A OT, FR ERO 


SUMMER CAMP). 


Club Farm neat Dunwoodie, New York. 
Bor. Ful 2 address the — 81 
Jane 8 . New York C City. 


Berkeley Branch 
The Oakland Bank of Savings 


One of the oldest banks 
rer e dne 
2 Over 343,000, 000.00 


corner Center and ttuck 
Tel. rel. Berk. 7000. ** 


Sidney V. Chown 


GROCERIES and MEATS 


College Ave. and Thousand Oaks 
Berkeley, California 


California Meat Market 


Telephone | 1 841 . 342 


Classified Advertisements 


REA]. ESTATE 
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SAE 
Raymond Rauch, Santa Crus Mts., Los Gatos, 
Calif. whole or subdivided, 189 acres hay land, 
woods, orchards: water abundant; ideally located 
and equipped for resort; school and homes. E. A. 
PARKER. R R. No. 2, Los Gatos, Calif. 


Beautiful White Colonial House 
250 feet back a W 2 shade — — 
it ant acres ood 
&5 Summer St. „Zeugs, Mass. Tel. Saugus III X. 
Send for our Circular of t Farms 
SOULE & KILBY 
___ Freeport, MAI 


—— 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
FOR RENT 


COLONIAL —.— — 1 —— a harmo 
all modern convenience t attractive 
Apply EB. L. BROWNE, Box 249, Billerica, Mae. 
JULY and August; furnished bungalow, four 
rooms and bath, screened porch, improvements; 
access rivate beach; references exchanged. 
MRS. WERBERT BATES, 114 Lake Ave., 
Shee d Bay, Brooklyn, N. — 
URNIsSUnp SUITE, 204 Hemenway 85 
1 pply botween 10 and 1 M. to 
MABELLE PIERC B. 204 Hemenway St., 75156 26. 


K A 
SILLS l & 66. 


Qualit 
2 Saco. — and „ 
ve enue. ones: 
| Rerkeley 5204. Home F 1264. * 


ACK BROTHERS. {Premi 
| Bg — 


Fine 1 as 
— 2136 Center St St. 9 1 BERKELEY ALIFORNIA 


RNS & MORSE, Inc. 
NERS, BOO 


8, EN SRAVERS 


and our ty 
2163 Shattuck Ave. opp.. First Nada Ban 
Berk. 1080 8 " 


M. JACOBY & CO. 


ö FURRIERS 
XCLUSIVE TAILORS-FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Telephone Berkeley 732 2020 University Ave. 


— —¼ — — — 
— — 


HEMSTITCHING ~A AND PLEATING 
The Mode Art 


Phone Berkeley 7804 2424 Telegraph Ave. 
The Misses Shop 

2085 Shattuck Avenue Where the tf Stops 
An Exclusive Assortment of 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 


HEMENWAY T., 98. Suite 12, Boston—At- 
tractive room, electric lights, etc. Apply eve- 
nings and Sundays. Tel. . Copley 8233.J. 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS _ 


ale LARGE back room, nicely furnished; lady 
preferred: kitchen privileges. Apply mornings 
5.12 A. M. or evenings, Suite 1, 1292 Common- 
wealth Ave., Allston, Mass., Tel. Brook, 4052-M. 


~ KENMORE, 4027, ist—Desirable. Steen alee 
rm., suitable for 2; home comf.; adj. bath: priv. 
family; good transp. Graceland, 14292. Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


WANTED—Two nursery governesses, young 

women of culture and experience, one to care for 
two little girls, one and half and five one-half 
years, the other to care for two boys two one- 
half and three one-half years; to take entire 
charge, to render both physical and educational 
services: excellent salary, permanent positions, 
seashore for the summer. Please address com- 
munications to MRS. J. H. ROSEN, 333 Langdon 
Ave.. Mt. Vernon. N. X. 3 Bers 8 


ae SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


~ COLLEGE STUDENT desires position as chaf- 
feur for summer months; experienced. Address 
I-21, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 


“PIANOS - PLAYER. 
PIANOS-VICTROLAS 


CABLE-SHELBY-BURTON 
PIANO COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


ALASKA 


Aae i 
H. S. GRAVES 


FRONT ST. 


Men's Clothing 


PIANOS FOR SALE OEB RENT 
EXPERT PIANO TUNER 
GEORGE» ANDERSON Phone 148 P. 0. 981 


— 
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CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA 


* 


The Needle Work Shoppe 


ing, Be nage ners Picoting, Pleating. 
1 China Painting. Gifts and Novelt es. 
1341 


Park Street, Alameda 


7180 y 


__. BERKELEY __ 
“MANHATTAN LAUNDRY CO. 


1812 1 WAY 
Tel. Berkeley 335 
__SERVICE—OAKLAND. ‘AND BERKELEY 


The Berkeley Florist 


R. T. MacDOUGALL. Proprietor 
2315 Telegraph Ave. Phone Berkeley 2804 


—— ee — — — 


SHIPPING BOARD 
LAWYER CLEARED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—On appli- 
cation of the receivers of a number of 
steamship companies operating: Ship, 
ping Board vessels, United States 
Judge Julius M. Mayer declared that 
there was no evidence of collusion or 
any “improper acts performed on their 
part” between W. Davis Conrad, as- 
sistant admiralty counsel of the Ship- 
ping Board, and Delancey Nicoll Jr. 
and A. C. Carson, counsel for the re- 
ceivers, in connection with the receiv- 
erships. 

Charges had been made recently by 
E. H. Henderson, junior admiralty 
counsel, that Mr. Conrad had caused 
the steamship companies to be thrown 
into receivers’ hands for the purpose 
of giving business to Mr. Carson, his 
brother-in-law, and Mr. Nicoll, the 
latter’s partner. An inquiry has since 
been filed by the Shipping Board and 
the result has been reported to the 
chairman. 

Judge Mayer also ordered the re- 
turn of 30 or more vessels now in the 
hands of the receivers to the Shipping 
Board, except where the vessels were 
now in profitable operation,’ without 
prejudice to the right of the govern- 
ment to renew its motion at any time 
in regard to these vessels. The order 
will go into effect on Thursday. Only 
vessels tied up will be returned at the 


present time, 


Brasch’s 


, Headquarters for 
ants’ and Children’s Wear 
_2235 Shattuck at Kittredge 


The Wallace Millinery _ 


POPULAR PRICES 
2263 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 


Ne Gera Shep 


2023 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
Kodak Finishing & Pictures & Framing. 


DICKSON & HOLBROOK 
Sheet Metal Work 


, eons and bbe seas 
1. 2115 Haste St. 


WESTERN 


VAN & STORAGE co 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 


jee Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berk. 2699 


l 


— 


Men's Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


The Booterie 


Shoes for You 
SHATTUCK AVB. BERKELEY 


AT KITTREDGE ST. 
VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 


H. RINGHOLM 


Phone Berkeley 451 Cleaners and Dyers 
Tailors to Men and Women 
2221 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


COLLEGE NATIONAL 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
2079 Addison Street 


AlpineWood & Supply Co 


Russell and Adeline Streets 
BEREELEY 1810 


HEAT COAL } 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
GET YOUR WINTER SUPPLY NOW 


Mill Blocks—Oak—Pinewood 
Anything Electrical 
We respectfully solicit your valued patronage. 
BRADSHAW ELECTRIC CoO. 


2016 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berkeley 649 


CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre St. 
Local Distributor for Exide Batteries—Al! 
Makes of Batteries Tested Free of Charge 
~All. Batteries Charged and Repaired at 

oderate Price—Work Guaranteed. 


BERKELEY ELECTRICAL CO. 
REPAIRING. CONTRACTING, NA. 
Modern Electric Fixtu 
BERKELEY 8747 2142 CENTER STREET 


B. . 6 


BANK 


WHITE 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
2182 SHATTUCK AVB. Phone Berk. 4467. 


_ FRESNO 


 CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 
E 


OAKLAND ee 


Decorative Needlecraft 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK, DESIGNS, 
AND INFANTS’ WEAR. 


EMMA R. ILSEN 626 Fifteenth St. 


CLEAN | 
CLOTHES 
CLEAN 


OUR SPECIAL MILL 

1 VINISH RENEWS THE 
LIFE OF YOUR SUIT 

| 2044 Telegraph Ave. Phone Oakland 356 


A 3 15 ; 
.* sae Le ’ * 
ALL: IEE COMPANY 
N . J % : 
* - 7 AD N 1 
4 5 a 


[The Home of Hart Schaffner & 


: i ARE STORE 
ek ee 
| Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


Distributors of all Pacific 


1 
whee. 1 Shien Ae tet 
- 4 4 
10 BARE 
8 


om — 919 8 Koh! Tel. Sutter 2504 
~~ Your Automobile Investment 


Miller-Blakemore 
Motor Company 


‘is safeguarded by our 3 
hree months guarantee 
‘USED AUTOMOBILES 
Late M odels—Bought, Sold 


810 Van Ness Ave Phone Prospect 86 


910-914 Ninth St., ee 
eure 


We are eager to make friends as 
well as customers. 


eats mast 


720 J St. 


FOUNDRY CORE 
GAS COKE 
CHARCOAL 


as. J. Heeseman 
＋ = STREET, SACRAMENTO 


Marx Clothes : 
281 CALIFORNIA ST. KEARNY 2647 


SHELLGRAIN AND BITTER 
FLORISTS 


| Pickett-Atterbury be 
GOOD CLOTHIN 3 
) 148 Kearny St. Phone Kearny 3999 
AND WOMEN be 
— 2 : JOSEPH’S 
thi N 8 . -- Florists Tt 
233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 
Clot ing Renovato ey ZIMMERMAN-LENZEN 


Painters—Decorators 
SANTA CRUZ 


1877 UNION STREET 
* Phones: Fillmore 2704. Pacific 560 
FRANK E. BENTZ 
Successor to Sam Bernstein 
Isen 


715-719 Monadnock Bldg. -  - 


Marcus Brower & Co. 
PRINTING 


_>__ Douglas 4965 


LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 
—ʒ— ——ñññ —— — 


Printing done conrad it and on time. 
We do not — 25 NX that requires us to 
furnish competitive bids againet our brother 
printers 346 Sansome St.. San Francisco. 


JOSE 


SAN 


“SMART SHOES 


REE ia. 


b PRANCisCO 
COHL BROTHERS 
, Exclusive Hatters 


44 East San Fernando St. 
1 


Central Coal Company 


“|W. 8. WORCESTER 


ox | YOLLAND & COMPANY 


CHOCOLATE 
. SHOP 


Home Made Pastry 
Candy, Ice Oream and Hot Lancheons 


The Pay Sweets Candy S Store 


candles, ee cream® and 
. Phone 8. J. 4354. 


-BAKE-RITE BREAD 
SOLD ONLY AT 47 E. SANTA CLARA gr. 


13 IN SAN JosE IT’S 
HEROLD’S FOR SHOES 
18-26 N. Santa Olara Street Est. 1860 
“OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
Phone San Jose 4522 


* 


SPORTS APPAREL 
BLOUSES HOSIERY 
SILK, UNDERWEAR 


SPRING’S Ince. 


Det. 1865 


oan 4 Hart Schackner & Marx Clothes 
Santa Clara and Market Streets 


Wire for us and we will wire for you“ 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 


HOUSE WIRING MOTORS 


We are agents for 
Western Electric Quality Products 
Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges 
bene San L 8 = S. 2nd St. 


K ape. ye a 
4555 


Phone San we San Jose 
a Bap Jose rer 


WeXonlou Bans 88 Santa Clara 


and Floors 
Hollywood 


St., Odd 
Bidg.. San Jose, 


Steves, Linoleum, Upholstery. Window Shades, 
Furniture. Draperies. Carpets. Rugs. 
FARNSWORTH & CALLAHAN 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


Brerything for the Auto 
150 West Santa Clara St. Phone 8. J. 803 
HOUSE 


GIMMEL MUSIC 0 HOT | 
Sheet Music and Musical Instruments 
14 E. San Antonio Street Phone Sav Jose 4192 


— ꝗ—H—— —— — — — — 


GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
15 E. Ganta Clara Street 


CUNNINGHAM TRANSFER 
09 E. Santa Clara St. 
Phone Ss San Jose 1951-R or 4779-W 


—— — ee 


W. C. „ LEAN—jeweler 


Diamonds and Jewelry 
GIFTS THAT LAST 
Cor. First and San Fernando Sts., San Jose. Cal. 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 
Fancy and Office Stationery 
Chairs, Files. Gefes, Printing 
toto SF kk. .&. 
CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 
0 


Cilson’s 


#1 8. FIRST ST. SAN JOSE 


88 Powell St. Doug. 2780 


Need Lumber: Quick? 


7 . oy ais 


F. W. GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS 


San Jose, California 


WINCH & MARSHALL 


80 SOUTH FIRST. STREET 


Everything for the modern office—Steel and 
Wood Filing Equipment—Patronage Appreciated 


Van ‘Arsdale-Harris 
- Lumber Company 


SAN JOSE'S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
GAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


APPLETON & CO. 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 
COR, FIRST AND BAN FERNANDO 8TS. 


Chas. C. Navlet Go. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 


HOME AND GARDEN 
20-22 . San Fernando It., San Jose 


— — — ee 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER 


Patent air-Glling process gives softness equal 
to new mattress, + gel gare dy RO, 


ws r heated. Free a 
4768. Santa Clara A. at 
ts N 8 . Nn co. 


EXPERT CLEANERS 


XBRS 
First a: 1 Jesse. Cal. 
ING AND ne: 


nie. 


N As exdlusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
— for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Coast SOFT WOODS | 
, Inquiries Solicited 


Sch and Brannan Streets Phone Kearney 9076 


L. D. McLean Co. 


GROCERS 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


* 


STULL, & SONNIKSEN 


ora’ ilison’ s Cafeteria 
HREB DINING ROOM 
caer 14. E 1 GRILL 
MONTGOMERY Home 
at „ West San Antonio St. 


H. R. BARDWELL 
JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER 
Repairing of all kinda. 
tion of Watches, Diamonds, and 
ewelry moderately priced 
a . ist St.. Ban Jose, Calif. 


. 
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Ice Cream and Candies 
06 So. ud St., San Jose. Cal. Phone 8. J. 


CENTRAL CREAMERY 
rang pals ry Produce 
J. N. Clark. Prep. tral Market Ran Jose 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
General Banking 


MAURICE HOLMES 


Tailor to Men and Women 
East Gants St. JOBE. CAL. 
Jos 


CHATTERTON BAKERY 


4761 


‘YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Noe Shoes 


pe ie 
4 TRUST COMPANY — 


IMPLEMENT CO. 


STOCK TON—TRACY 
Hardware, Stoves, Cutlery, I Iniplements | ’ 
DRURY & F 


8 CAL. 


Market St. 


e e sib 
STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


W. K. HENRY 


-Coal—ICE—Wood 


— N. Bi — Bt. 
"FLORIDA 
_IACKSONVILLE 


MESSENGER & MecDANIEL 
120 W. Bay 8t. 
Printing 
COMMERCIAL AND SOCIETY 
_Quality and Service Specialized 


Women's Fine Apparel 


K. 


Millinery, Suits, Coats and Dresses. 
Fall and Winter 1920-21. 


Cracowaner’s 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA __ 
Geo. Muse Clothing r | 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


J. P. ALLEN & CO. 
49-51-53 Whitehall Street 
A High-Class SPECIALTY SHOP 
catering to Women, Misses and 
Children of discriminating taste. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


— — — 


333 
Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Ruge 
130 Kemble &t., Roxbury. Mass. 
Established 1856 “Tel. Ros. 1071 


20th Century Press 
Printers : Engravers 


21 BROM FIELD STREET 
Telephone Fort Hill 4265 
BOSTON — 


_MASS. _ 


KALDEN - 
LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
. cheng gee 


Malden 
“YOU CAN R Ri 


LY ON LEWANDOS” 


WALTHAM __ 
LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
193 Moody Street 
Telephone Waltham 1519 


_ WATERTOWN 
LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
me Galen Street. 


209 M. v 


FR 
PHONE 699 


Washoe ( ounty Bank 


RENO Le in 1801 NEVADA 
Capital daa 3 8 600,000.00 | ~ 
Deposits — 8 . 3,00, 000.00 


— — 


You Are Cordially Invited to Visit | 


Our New Banking Room 
Banking by Mail Given Particular 
- Attention 
RIVERSIDE MILK ROUTE 


— PASTEURIZED 
CREAM —BUTTER— BU’ 


Phone 866 - 
W. R. ROBRECT, Prop., Reno, Nev. 


CARL KUHN 


CLOTHIER AND HABERDASHER 
Reno, Nevada 
112 E. Commercial Row 
Next to Overland Hotel 


The Corset Shop 


28 Bast Second St., RENO, NEVADA 
Exclusive Agents for 
Bien Jolie, Hendervon and Goodwin Corsets 
Waists, Silk Underwear and Hosiery 
ALMA M. I. HUNT 


* 


SHEARER ELECTRIC & 


AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


3 Phone 968-7 
NOVACOVICH MER. CO. 


FINE GROCERIES 
VEGETABLES 
10 COM, ROW 


FRANK CAMPBELL 


GROCERIES 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


SUNDERLAND’S Ine. 


Reno, Nevada 


FINE SHOES 
Men, Women and Children 
PHELAN MILLINERY 


AND WAIST SHOP 
Corner 2nd and Sierra Streets 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 


ve Olde English Restaurant 


14 East 44th Street 
Luncheon—Special Afternoon Servica 
_ Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 
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OREGON 


PORTLAND 
HUDSON BAY FUR CO. 


Leading Exclusive 
Fur Manufacturers 


Moderate Prices—Absolute Reliability 
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SHOES” 


Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- 
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KNIGHT SHOE CoO., Inc. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 
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PANAMA RESTAURANT 
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University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 


Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 
by Experienced Men 
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Inc. 
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HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 


and Ready-to-Wear Men's Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
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“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes rothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St. 
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Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
11TH AND PACIFIC AVE. 
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~*~ | structive service, namely: in ite müs- 777... r .. A JOHN BURROUGHS 
¥ ART Hannes. „ ae ART EXHIBITION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, .New York—Artistic 
Fifth Avenue has seldom, if ever 
\before, enjoyed an individual exhi- 
bition exactly comparable to the 
one now being held at the Ehrich 
galleries. This is a gathering of por- 
traits of and scenes intimately as- 
sociated with the poet-naturalist, 
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this, that What @ man think- 
| so is he” and 80 also 
his ‘art; 


in his pictures, whether a 
problem subject or the 


“still life,” his quality of 


t will appear. .And it is from 


this point of view—as the expression |' 


s ot thought—that a picture should be 


Tt is to be wondered at then, con- 


sidéring the condition of Burope dur- 


ing the last 10 years—a veritable 


exhibition down to its recent 

. and Picasso, a gen- 
tone of | fence and abnormal- 
which has not been lessened but 
with each new effort. Bear- 

its mistaken endeavors to 

3 m realism by the distortion 
or depletion of material objects or by 
their confusion one with another 
like an unsolved jigsaw puzzle—is it 
to be wondered at that it has sunk 
deeper into the morass of materiality? 


has certainly been proved that the pen 
is mightier than the paint brush, and 
‘one wonders why the pictures: have 
been dragged in at all. 

But in all this how has poor Mr. 
John Citizen fared? You may see him 
at these exhibitions with wrinkled 
brow poring over a critique or peering 


at the pictures utterly at loss to dis- 

cover any relation between the gusb- | 

to ing eulogy of the critic and the chaotic 
confusion 


on the canvas. What ap- 
pears to him as ugly he is told is 
beautiful, what he thinks repulsive, is 
refined, the brutal and crude, naive 
and prankish. If he attempts to as- 
sert his honest healthy opinion, he is 
beaten down by scathing sarcasm. 
med with a torrent of new 
verbiage, “significant form,” 
“calligraphic swing,“ synthetic planes, 
and “third dimensions,” all forcing 
upon him his ignorance and stupidity. 
The initiated, he is told, see beauty 
where you, poor outsider, cannot see 
it. His very sanity is challenged, and 
that most sacred possession, individual 
judgment, threatened. The result is that 
unless he is fortified with a character 
of unusual insight and independence, 
a condition of cowed submission and 
obliquity of vision is induced, in which 
the distorted appears normal, the un- 
clean, attractive, and the unwhole- 
some, healthy. It is easy to under- 
stand the seriousness of such an influ- 
ence at large, and already there is 
extensive evidence of it in our art 
schools, exhibitions, and magazines. 
Ig this, then, the trend of modern 
art? And has the “art of tomorrow” 
nothing better in store for us than 
this? Surely even today—between 
these wide extremes of academic 
deadness and unrestrained revolt— 
can we not glimpse the straight clean 
road which leads to an art expressing 
the beauty of holiness? , H. T. 


ARNESBY BROWN, R. A. 

Few British landscape painters of 
today are doing more than Arnesby 
Brown, R. A., to preserve the sane and 
sound traditions of Gainsborough, Wil- 
gon and Constable; and to glorify them 


with the greater liberties of color and 


design toward which all that is best 
in modern painting is tending. 
Beginning hie career with the Corn- 
ish school of the "90s and sharing 
their devotion to atmospheric gray- 


ness, and tenderness, he has developed 


steadily and rapidiy by means of the 
orderly expansion of a genius which 
in his cage, at any rate, has been lit- 
erally “an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains.” Today, his mastery of his 
medium and his incessant study of na- 
ture’s moods and episodes enable him 
to paint with a brilliance of color 
and powerful simplicity of design 
which surely would have made Con- 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


I 
By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 

LONDON, England—This is the first 
really enjoyable exhibition of the 
Royal Academy for many years. Out 
of 1250 exhibits, 557 are oil paintings, 
a considerable reduction on the num- 
ber of previous years, and it is signifi- 
cant that the grand total of exhfbits is 
671 fewer than that of 1914. This 
means that the exhibition can be 
viewed with comfort; the council hav- 
ing at last given an ear to the storm 
of criticism which has greeted its 
spring show for many years past by 
the discriminating critics and public 
alike. 

There is new blood in this present 
exhibition, more than ever before, and 
it is welcome. Still is it difficult to 
understand the mind of the powers 
that be at Burlington House. That 
this is an age of waste they seem to 
understand, by the drastic cut in the 
number of pictures chosen. But why 
waste valuable wall space by hanging 
Gallery VI with indifferent copies by 
Sir James Thornhill, Hogarth’s father- 
in-law, of Raphael’s famous tapestry 
cartoons at South Kensington? Why 
hang six Orpens, six Sheppersons, five 
Munnings, five Olssons, five Murrays, 
and other large groups of pictures by 
men whose work is characteristically 
represented by two or three? 

Many able young painters are dis- 
appointed in their ambition to hang 
at the academy so that the fortunate 
few may in many cases occupy large 
wall space. The public, too, have not 
the opportunity of judging the prog- 
ress made in painting from year to 
year which the academy could and 
should give it. Again why when con- 
cessions are made to the extremists 
should such absurdities as Strang’s 
“Venus and Adonis” with its bad draw- 
ing, bad color and bad arrangement be 
accepted? These questions crowd in 
on the mind and are answered by a 
lurking fear that there is after all no 
real awakening yet on the part of the 
British official art. Next year may 
dispel that fear, and it is sincerely 
hoped it will. 

The promise of this almost lies i 
Mr. Eric Kennington’s portrait o 
Lord Pentland. This is in the place 
of honor in Gallery IV and is a flaunt- 
ing challenge to official portraiture. 
Mr. Allinson, another newcomer, is 
better known in the exhibitions of 
“modern” tendency and here in more 
conservative surroundings his eccen- 
tricity is less marked than amongst 
those works of artists who are more 
blatant in their denial of any compro- 
mise whatsoever. The landscape is of 
a high level of excellence with Sir 
David Murray; Messrs Farquharson, 
Leader and Graham on the “right,” 
Messrs Charles Sims, Arnesby Brown 
and George Clausen “center” and a 
half dozen others, Messrs Mace, But- 
tar, Dugdale, Allison and Jowett at the 
“left.” The inclusion of these last 
shows a wider vision in the council 
and perhaps is due to the influence. of 
Mr. Charles Sims who is known to 
have sympathies in this direction. His 
own works are among the most distin- 
guished on the walls and with those 
of Cameron and Clausen give the vis- 
itor sufficien* reason for his visit. But 
the visitor will find no great work of 
art at the academy and thank good- 
ness there is no “picture of the year.” 
At last we have got beyond that and 
the most carping critic ‘niet allow 
that the level of technique is very 


The two pictures calling for first 
place in our attention are Mr. Maurice 
Greiffenhagen's portrait of Sir Rider 
Haggard and Sir William Orpen’s 
“Chef de I Hotel Chatham, Paris,” 
Both of these pictures, fine though 
they are, suffer from similar faults, 
giving different effects. In the first 
over-abundant glazing. prevents the 


— 
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The copyright of this picture is strictly reserved for the artist by Walter Judd, Ltd., publishers of the Royal Academy Illustrated 


Midsummer Dawn,” by George Clausen, R. A., in the Royal Academy a 


of the sitter, while in the second a 
like smoothness and blurring over 
of the direct passages which have 
made Sir William Orpen’s work so 
valuable, give an effect of making pic- 
tures by “recipe.” If pressure of 
work has brought this about in this 
artist’s painting and it persists much 
further, it will mean for him a descent 


colors, together with numerous 
changes and corrections made as the 
artist progressed—sure proof that this 
was no copy, for a copyist would con- 
cern himself only with surface repro- 
duction of the finished picture before 
him. Finally, the removal of a streak 
of opaque brown glaze at the bottom 
of the panel, where a strip of wood 


from the top rung of the ladder down had been added to make it fit into an 


to the other side. 
astute as he must know that pictures 
like soup merely made to “recipe” 
become “stock” and dull the palate. 
And dull palates and palettes are use- 
less to brilliant chefs and painters 
alike. This is meant quite seriously 
for the fine qualities which have made 
Sir William Orpen a treasure in this 
age of “standardization” will 
killed if he sacrifices quality for 


' 


i 
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be| former Belgian owner was P. J. Cels 


quantity. The Chantrey Bequest have | 


purchased for the nation “Chef de 
l’HOtel Chatham, Paris,” also “Drying 
the Sails,” by Bertram Nicholls. 


Surely a man elaborately carved frame, disclosed a 


signature, BR UE G EL, with the 
numerals L X V. remains of a partly 
obliterated date which must have 
stood for 1565. 

This was a good beginning, but 
mysteries. thicker than g]aze or var- 


nish still enshrouded the fascinating | time. 


Bruegel landscape with figures. Its 
of Brussels, who purchased it from 
Jacques Doucet in Paris some time | 
before the public sale of the Doucet 
collection in 1912. Beyond this its 
pedigree was unknown. But the 


Of the big pictures which will no artist's personal record offered an 


doubt command much attention, such 
as Sir Arthur Cope’s “Some Sea Offi- 
cers of the War,” Mr. Frank O. Salis- 
bury’s And they buried him among 
the Kings,” Mr. Henry Lamb’s R. A. 
M. C. Men, With Wounded and Sick at 
a Dressing Station on the Struma,” 
nothing need be said here except that 
they represent the least worthy phase 
of our official art. It is necessary, 
however, to remark them in our minds, 
for the many other works which go to 
make up this academy show, are 
helped by them to present a bright 
and wholesome effect and illustrate to 
us 80 far as the exhibition is able what 
is happening to British painting as 
a whole. The way is now clear for 
a more detailed consideration of the 
works which are of real value and it 
is hoped to do this in a further article. 
The water colors make the best ex- 
hibition in this medium ever seen at 
Burlington House; the sculpture no 
better than in former years. 


“THE HARVESTERS,” 
A MUSEUM FIND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The Metro- 


| 


open.trail, so Mr. Burroughs diligently 
looked up Bruegel. 

Pieter Bruegel the Elder must have 
been the Manet of his time. Matricu- 
lated in the Painters Guild of Ant- 
werp, in 1551, he soon abandoned the 
traditional didactic style for a broad 
realism that was followed later by 
Brouwer and Teniers and other genre 
painters of the Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century. Daumier and 
Courbet and Degas of our day were 
here foreshadowed. To this category 
of Bruegel’s mature work belonged 
a well-known series of four pictures 
having for subjects the seasons (or 
else the months) of the rural year. 
Three of these—the “Dark Day,” 
“Huntsmen in the Snow,” and the 
“Return of the Herd“ —are in the 
Vienna Gallery, and one, The Hay- 
makers,“ in the collection of Prince 
Lobkowicz in the castle of Roundice, 
Tzecho- Slovakia. 

These four pictures and another of 
the same series belonged in 1659 to 
the Archduke Leopold William, who 
was Governor-General of the Nether- 
lands. The fact that the four panels 
named were of uniform dimensions, 
corresponding exactly to those of the 
Bruegel now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, is only one of sev- 


politan Museum’s section of Flemish | eral tending to confirm the assumption 
painting has a new Bruegel of prime | that the latter is the missing panel of 


quality. 


In fact, this splendid. sum-' the series. 


The wheat harvest is sup- 


mer landscape with its score or more] posed to typify the calendar month of 
of animated figures (oil, on a wooden August, hence “The Harvesters.” ‘The 


panel of about 4 by 5 feet) may be said 
to be the only really important Brue- 
gel there, as the other three examples 
representing that worthy name in the 
Museum's collection are admittedly 
the work of the younger Bruegels, 
Jan and Pieter, whereas Pieter the 
Elder is the actual sixteenth century 
Flemish master known to universal 
fame—deservedly so, in view of the 
authoritative quality and strikingly 
modern feeling of “The Harvesters,” 
as the newly found picture is entitled. 
Such an accession would be notable, 
even in tha ordinary course of prov- 
enance through purchase. The story 
of “The Harvesters” and its adven- 
tures, culminating in the identifica- 
tion of the “queer picture of funny 
peasants” as a work of high lineage 
belonging to a series carried off by 
Napoleon as loot from Vienna in 1809, 
but returned a few years later, is a 
veritable romance of art connoisseur- 
ship. It even has some elements of a 
Conan Doyle detective story, with 
Curator Bryson Burroughs in the réle 
of Sherlock Holmes. 

The canvas, very much soiled, with 
discoigred. varnish and strips of 
restoration where the old paint had 
ehipped off, was casually acquired by 
the Museum as an unsigned work of 
historical value and intrinsic interest, 
vaguely ascribed to the “school” of 
Bruegel the Elder, possibly painted by 
his son Jan Bruegels, who rose to 
e ee as he attained chiefly 
in copying his father’s pictures. But 


observer really appreciating the closer examination showed traces of 
sound technique and rugged represen- skilled and careful tentative founda- 
tation so suitable for the character] tion drawing beneath the thinly spread 


‘ | 


landscape scene of this picture is 
strikingly similar to that of “The Hay- 
makers” in the Roudnice castle col- 
lection, which panel, together with the 
three in Vienna, is presented in fepro- 
duction by the indefatigable Mr. Bur- 
roughs, in the current Museum Bulle- 
tin. The same Brabant countryside is 
utilized for backgrounds in all five-of 
the panels; and the identical square- 
towered and steepled village church 
glimpsed in the right-hand middle dis- 
tance of “The Harvesters” may be 
found (so print students inform us) 
in certain published engravings after 
Bruegel’s drawings. 
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SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
MORE SEVERE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—Recent art 
exhibitions in Scotland have been dis- 
tinguished by an increasing severity of 
selection. Formerly artists of estab- 
lished reputation submitted their 
wares with confidence: Now, not even 
an academy degree guarantees accept- 
ance. In the latest exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in Edinburgh 
the winnowing process has been ex- 
ceptionally drastic, with the result 
that the total. exhibits number 753 
compared with 844 last year, the de- 
crease being chiefly in the oil section, 
where the pictures are reduced from 
421 to 328. The ensemble gains in 
attractiveness, and inspection of the 
uncrowded walls becomes an exhil- 
arating pleasure. 

The fluent and monotonous art of 


| 


the cliché has obviously been sterniv 
treated by the selectors of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. On the other hand, 
such distinguished members of the 
academy as Mr. D. Y. Cameron and 
Mr. James Cadenhead did not con- 
tribute. Mr. Cameron’s activities are 
now chiefly directed to the Royal 
Academy, whose next president he is 
likely to become. While the older 
artists are less in evidence at the Royal 
Scottish Academy nothing very re- 
markable is shown by the younger 
men. 

Two notable Glasgow artists, Mr. 
Benno Sholtz and Mr. Archibald Mc- 
Glashan, gain entrance for the first 
The art of both is still in the 
making, but they are-indubitably men 
whose development is to be watched. 
Mr. Sholtz has introduced a new and 
individual note in sculpture, and Mr. 
McGlashan, notwithstanding that in 
the figure he derives from Mr. Augus- 
tus John, is already conspicuous as a 
colorist. The Royal Scottish Academy, 
as preeminently the guardian of na- 
tional art, very properly gives promi- 
nence to native talent, but it has shed 
a certain parochialism of outlook, 
which used to be reflected in its an- 
nual shows, and this year the cosmo- 
politan note is more marked. Doubtless 
the invited. exhibits of graphic art 
from France, Belgium, and Spain do 
not attain an exalted level, but they 
are significant of the tendencies of art 
in these countries. The foreign dis- 
play of plastic art is more impressive. 
The most imposing piece of sculpture 
is “La Victoire” by Mr. Bourdelle, 
who in Paris is regarded as the suc- 
cessor of Rodin. 

One is inclined to add—at a dis- 
tance, for La Victoire,” colossal in 
design, lacks the touch which declares 
the master. More satisfactory, and 

robably the outstanding sculpture in 
the collection is the Adam and Eve of 
Mr. Bartholomé. It is loftily conceived, 
rhythmical, and magnificéntly done. 

In graphic art, native painters easily 
survive the competition of foreigners. 
Sir James Guthrie’s F. C. Gardner, 
LL.D., searchingly realized, dominates 
the portraiture, but Sir John Lavery's 
Viscountess Massereene, in its reso- 
nant scheme of silver and rose, is 
wonderfully captivating. Sir John, 
however, attains highest distinction in 
a brilliant Alpine scene, “The Monk.“ 
In that vein he is, indeed, unrivaled, 
and renders Alpine peaks and daz- 
zlingly sunlit snow and ice in a man- 
ner that is equaled by none of his 
contemporaries. 
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PENNELL, GIBBS & QUIRING 
COMPANY, INC., DECORATORS 
203-205 CLARENDON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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John Burroughs, author of Winter 
Sunshine,” “Birds and Poets,” and 
countless other writings that for more 
than a generation already have helped 
make the great heart of Nature liter- 
ally an open book wherever the Eng- 
lish language is read. All these pic- 
tures, from the academic presentment 
lent by Yale University to the frag- 
mentary pencil notes of some fleeting 
characteristic pose or gesture, are by 
one artist, Orlando Rouland, a por- 
trait painter of national reputation, 
frequent contributor to Academy and 
other local exhibitions. Thus we 
have in a double sense an individual 
or “one-man” show, yet full of variety 
and interest. There is a literary tang 
to it, as attractive as unusual. Bur- 
roughs, the man, quite independently 
of the wookman naturalist, was a 
lovable and picturesque person, and 
no one knew him better in such en- 
gaging aspect than did Orlando Rou- 
land. 

The artist was a neighbor and in- 
timate companion of Burroughs 
through almost a score of years. He 
lived beside him near the log cabin, 
“Slabsides,” by the soft-flowing 
Esopus in the foothills of the Catskill 
Mountains, and entertained him on re- 
turn visits at his New York home and 
studio, or in the Long Island “Fish- 
house,” or Slabsides-by-the-Sea.“ 
More than once the two roamed and 
“reminisced” together around Wash- 
ington, the National Capital, where in 
Civil War days Burroughs and Walt 
Whitman worked together in the 
Treasury Department, and where 
“Wake Robin” was written. Duringa 
hundred walks and talks, in woods and 
fields, in library and studio, the “docu- 
ments” were gathered for these serial 
portraits, so to speak, of John Bur- 
roughs in his habit as he lived—and 
talked and wrote. For nearly every 
one of Rouland’s portraits, some of 
which were brushed in at a single 
sitting, others sketched surreptitiously 
without the genial or meditative 
philosopher knowing of ft at the time, 
carries some special note of reminis- 
cence or comment. 

One of the finest of the finished oil 
studies, quite the peer of the standard 
Yale portrait, and which ought to find 
a museum niche as companion to Alex- 
ander’s Walt Whitman, is the contem- 
plative pose bearing date of 1911. 
Burroughs specially favored it, and 
wrote: “It sums me up pretty well. 
That’s how I feel most of the time.” 


— — 
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Sor me far me, these old retreats 
Amid the world of Lendon streets 
My eye is pleased with all 11 meets 
Bloomsbury. . 

: Wilfred Whitten hs 
AN lu RES OLD - --= 
House in BLOOMSBURY 
FULL oF Rare ANTIQUES 


Ss. B Burner. 
4 Ct. Ormond St. 
London WC.. 
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The modern engineer, given the job 
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Mind, or Substance 
cmd back through the ages 
to the works of those men who 
kepent their lives in the search for 
the universal cause of all things, it 


. | becomes apparent that their failure 


was due to one of three reasons. 
Either their, theories were based en- 
tirely on matter as the sum and sub- 


|} stance of being, or they tried to 


reason from two premises, matter 


and mind, or, seeing the n 

of matter, they failed to take the next 
and only step, the acknowledgment 
that all is Mind. As far back as the 
year 427, Gorgias, of Leontinum; an 


 endaring and therefore not true; and 
it is also learned that the manifesta- 
tion of intelligence alone is substan- 
tial, true and eternal. When this is 
once scientificaliy understood, it will 
be seen that in giving up matter as 
thé basis of all things, nothing is be- 
ing lost but instead substance is 
found to be what Mrs. Eddy has de- 
clared it to be: Substance is that 
which is eternal and incapable of dis- 
cord and decay. Truth, Life, and 
Love are substance, as the Scriptures 
use this word in Hebrews: ‘The sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.’ Spirit, the 
synonym of Mind, Soul, or God, is the 
only real substance. The spiritual 
universe, including individual man, is 


a compound idéa, reflecting the divine 
substance of Spirit.” (Science and 
Health, p. 468.) 


ambassador to Athens, came to the 
conclusion that matter was a non- 
entity; because as he affirmed, that 
which really exists must be eternal, 
and matter is not eternal, therefore 
it does not exist; also, an eternal be- 
ing is infinite but an infinite being 
cannot exist in space or in time with- 
out being limited by them, hence it 
is nowhere and that which is nowhere 
does not exist. ‘ Gorgias thus proves 
himself to be a nihilist, for he de- 
clared that nothing existed. He 
missed, however, the great point, the 
whole truth, that Mind and its mani- 
festations are all, that they are sub- 
stantial and demonstrable. 

That which cannot be proven, is of 
course valueless. The old philoso- 
phers had no way of proving their 
assertions, consequently their theories 
are of no importance and never can 
be. Nevertheless, the truth of being 
has been revealed at different times, 
to different people, but it was not 
until Jesus’ time that it was estab- 
lished upon a working basis, and if 
upon a working basis, it must there- 
fore be a@ science; more than this, it 
must be Science itself, for its scope 
and application are infinite. Mrs. 
Eddy, in her book “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” definitely 
estates on pages 483 and 484: Chris- 
tianity will never be based on a 
divine Principle and so found to be 
unerring, until its absolute Science is 
reached. When this is accomplished, 
neither pride, prejudice, bigotry, nor 
envy can wash away its foundation, 
for it is built upon the rock, Christ.“ 
Absolute Science, however, cannot be 
made to fit any human standard, nor 
brought into line with material be- 
liefs, for it is complete and perfect 
already. It is for us, rather, to ex- 
change our material beliefs for spir- 
itual understanding and thereby bring 
ourselves into harmony with the real 
and eternal. 

Thinking people, everywhere, realize 
that material beliefs and conditions 
are forever changing. Many things at 
one time established as facts are now 
found to be entirely false. Remedies 
once considered of great value no 


Spring on the 
Campagna 


Bloweth like snow 
From the grey thistles 
The thistledown: 

And the fairy-feathers 

O' the dandelion 

Are tossed by the breeze 
Hither and thither; 
Over the grasses, 

The seeding grasses 
Where the poppies shake 
And the campions waver, 
And where the clover, 
Purple and white, 

Fills leagues with the fragrance 
Of sunsweet honey; 
Hither and thither 

The fairy feathers 

O’ the dandelion, 

And white puff-balls 

O' the thistledown, 
Merrily dancing, 

Light on the breeze, 
Wheeling and sailing; 
And laughing to scorn 
The butterflies 

And the moths of azure; 
Blowing like snow 

Or foam of the sea, 
Hither and thither 
Upward and downward. 
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Now the feathers, 

O' the dandelion, 

Like sunlit swan’s-down 
Long tost by the wind 
O’er the laugh of waters, 
Are blown like surf 

On a hidden rock— 

A broken arch 

Of a Roman temple. 
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Chelsea. from the etching by Whistler 


Old Chelsea | of building a Cheops pyramid, with all 
the new methods of construction and 

remarks, ‘menny are called but few; I had strolled, on a summer day, all the best inventions of modern 
are chosen.“ \from Apsley House towards the then | machinery—drills and dynamite to 
. A. a gern. Residence of Charles Reade at Knights- | quarry : the rock, railroads and steam 
and the thing figured up this way, i bridge, when I came upon one of | navigation to transport it, and cranes 
dun all the work, phurnished all the those surprises of which London is | to lift it into place—would realize 
seed. for mi share ov the profits, still so full to me, even after more that he was confronted with a problem 
and the other phellow paid the taxes than a dozen years of fond familiarity | that would require his most concen- 
on the pharm, for hiz share. with its streets and with all that they trated effort. Imagine his position, 
“By mutual konsent,i quit the farm, mean to the true lover of the Town. however, if you took from him every 
For, as I watched the ceaseless traffic device based on such simple mechan- 


e led straight uphill along 
the foaming river, and I 
3 a moment on the bridge 

¢ down on the wonderful 


rushing out agin, i think ov that re- 


splashing, in colour a lovely bjue- 
markable piece ov skriptur, which 


green, the effect of which was height- 
ened by the vivid whiteness of the 
foam as it dashed over the rocks. The 
gorge is gloriously wooded and re- 
minded me strongly of the Bratlans- 
dal. Presently the valley widened and 
revealed a view of the snow-capped 
mountains ahead, with the valley of 
the Nebbedal opening up to the right. 
At this point my driver, who spoke 
broken English tolerably well, sud- 


— William Sharp. 


On the Greek Stage 


On the Greek stage, a drama, or 
acted story, consisted in reality of 
three dramas, called together a tril- 
ogy, and performed consecutively in 
the course of one day.—Coleridzge. 


you may be bound 
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“oad out of Hellesyit to begin 
85 * 
» ascent grew steeper and I got 
e on foot und others in carts, 
ning down to service at the 


ful at 
1 


at the end of the year. 
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denly suggested that I should alter my 
destination and drive to Gie. As far as 
I could gather he proposed. driving 
there and back that day (a distance of 
thirty miles altogether) and then pr)- 
ceeding to Faleide. . . 


However, I résisted his advances, 
though I felt a vague regret that I was 
not going to take the trip he had sug- 
gested. For the road to die, which 
leads through the Nebbedal up to 
Fibelstad Haugen, and then descends 
through the Norang Valley, is said by 
those who have traversed it to be one 
of the most magnificent pieces of 
scenery in Norway. ‘ihe Norangsdal is 
described as a wild and gloomy pass, 
ite snow-covered slopes littered with 
masses of loose rock, and many travel- 
lers bound for Hellesylt and Merok 
come by steamer from Aalesund to Sie 
on purpose to make acquaintance with 
its sinister glories. But one cannot 
ramble in every direction at once, and 
the regret soon passed, to become 
merged in the delight of the more 
idyllic beauties of the road before me. 

A stretch of quiet scenery followed; 
the mountains receded into the dis- 
tance as though to give the wide and 
fertile plain more elbowroom. The 
colouring everywhere blended in tones 
ot exquisite harmony: the gleam of 
water through the green, green trees, 
the smiling plain, the purple moun- 
tains in the distance with their snow- 
white crowns, the deep blue sky above 
—all made up a picture to set one’s 
soul a-dreaming.—“Rambles in Nor- 
way,” Harold Simpson. 


What i kno about 
pharmin 

Josh Billings (Henry W. Shaw) 
tells us: | 

“Mi buzzum friend, Horace Greely, 
haz rit a book with the abuve name, 
and altho ji haven't had time tew pee- 
rose it yet, 1 don’t hesitate tew pro- 
nounse it bully. 2 


“Pharmin, (now das) is pretty much 
all theory, and therefore it aint aston- 


~~ 


about pharmin. } 
daz) ov one hun- 


0 
iff 


“The fakt ov it iz, that theorys, ov 
all. kinds, work well, except in prak- 
tiss; they are too often designed tew 
do the work ov praktiss.” 


Never Such a Place 
for Singing 


“This hollow at Long Ditton is the 
very place of singing birds; never 
‘was such a place for singing— the val- 
ley is full of music,” so Richard Jef- 
fries tells us in “Toilers of the Field.“ 
“In the oaks blackbirds whistle. You 
do not often see them; they are con- 
cealed by the thick foliage up on high, 
for they seek the top branches, which 
are more leafy; but once now and 
then they quietly flutter across to an- 
other perch. The blackbird’s whistle 
is very human, like a human being 
playing the flute; an uncertain player, 
now drawing forth a bar of a beauti- 
ful melody and then losing it again. 
He does not know what quiver or 
what turn his note will take before 
it ends; the note leads him and com- 
pletes itself. It is a song which 
strives to express the singer’s keen 
delight, the singer’s exquisite appreci- 
ation of the loveliness of the days; the 
golden glory of the meadow, the light, 
the luxurious shadows, the indolent 
clouds reclining on their azure couch. 
Such thought can only be expressed 
in fragments, like g sculptor’s chips 
thrown off as the inspiration seizes 
him, not mechanically sawn to a set 
line. Now and again the blackbird 
feels the beauty of the time, the large 
white daisy stars, the grass with yel- 
low-dusted tips, the air which comes 


| 80 softly unperceived by any prece- 


dent rustle of the hedge, the water 
which runs slower, held awhile by 
rootlet, flag, and forget-me-not. He 
feels the beauty of the time and he 
must say it. His notes come like wild 
flowers, not sown in order. The sun- 
shine opens and shuts the stops of 
his instrument. There is not an oak 
without a biackbird, and there are 


| others afar. off in the hedges. The 


thrushes sing louder here than any- 
where; they really seem to have 
louder notes; they are all round. 


'| Thrushes appear to vary their songs 


with the period of the year; they sing 
loudly now, but more plaintively and 
delicately in the autumn. Warblers 
and willow wrens sing out of sight 


among the trees; they are easily hid- 


den by a leaf; ivy-leaves are so 
smooth, with an enamelied surface, 
that high up, as the wind moves them, 
they reflect the sunlight and scintil- 
late. . There is a nightingale in a 
bush by the lane which sings so loud 
the hawthorn seems to shake with 
the vigor of his song; too loud, though 
a nightingale, if-you stand at the verge 
of the boughs, as he would let you 

ut 2 ; farther away it be- 
comes sweet and softer. Yelléwham- 


mers call from the trees up towards 


the arable fields. There are but a few 
of them: it is the place of singing 


of the turbulent turnings from the 
great { thoroughfare down towards 
Chelsea, there came to my mind a 
phrase in the pages of its local his- 
torian: who, writing but a little ear- 
lier than the year 1830, points with 
pride to a project just then formed 
for the laying out of the latest of 
these very streets—at that day it was 
a new rural road cut through fields 
and swamps—and by it, he says, 
“Chelsea will obtain direct connection 
with London; and thenceforth must 
be considered an integral part of the 
Great Metropolis of the British Em- 


pire!” 


and retired village, far from London: 
even as was Islington, fifty years ago, 
when Charles Lamb, pensioned and 
set free from his desk in the India 
House, retired to that secluded spot 
with his sister to live “in a cottage, 
with a spacious garden,” as he wrote; 
with “the New River, rather elderly 
by this time, running in front (if a 
moderate walking pace can be so 
termed)”; even as was Kensington— 
“the old court suburb pleasantly situ- 
ated on the great Western road“ 
just fifty years ago, when wits and 
statesmen drove between fields and 
market gardens to the rival courts of 
Gore House and of Holland House; 
and N. P. Willis delighted the femi- 
nine readers of the New York Mirror 
with his gossip about his visits to 
Lady Blessington and about the celeb- 
rities who bowed before her. Today 
all these villages, along with many 
even more remote, are one with Lon- 
don. Yet, more than any of them, has 
Chelsea kept its old village charac- 
ter—albeit preserving but few of its 
old viilage features—“Old Chelsea,” 
Benjamin Ellis Martin. 


Great Monuments of 
Engineering 


Engineering is a profession so old 
that it has never been traced to its 
beginnings. When we get back to the 
misty boundary between the earliest 
accufate historical records and that 
vague time which we know as “pre- 
history,” we find extraordinary monu- 
ments to the genius of engineering 
which have already been standing for 
centuries. All the recent progress of 
archzological discoveries has not 
brought our knowledge of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, for instance, beyond 
the speculative stage, yet they are 
among the engineering marvels of all 
time. The methods employed in the 
construction of the Grand Canal of 
China, a waterway seven hundred 
miles long, with seventy-five locks, 
built thirty centuries ago, can only. be 
guessed at. The prehistoric draining 
of Lake Copais by a tunnel four 
miles long, of finished workmanship, 
penetrating sometimes to a depth of 
one Hundred and fifty feet, is shrouded 
in mystery. The triliths of Stonehenge, 
the erection of the Egyptian obéeNsks, 
the building of the great monumerits 


recently discovered in Yucatan, Pera, 


It is hard to realize that only | 


fift ears ago Chelsea was a rustic | 
1 1 8 primitive constructive 


ical movements as that of the wheel 
and the pulley, all power derived from 
harnessing the forces of nature, and 
gave him nothing but the crudest cut- 
ting tools, wooden sledges, ropes, the 
lever and the inclined plane, and the 
services of one hundred thousand 
men! He would then be in somewhat 
the same situation as the engineers of 
the fourth dynasty in Egypt, who 
nevertheless. performed the feat which 
has endured from their day to ours 
through all the growth of our civil- 
ization. 

.+. The relics of the stone age, the 


Stonehenge temple, the dolmens, the 


lake-dwellings of Switzerland, are 
brilliant examples of the working of 
instinct. In 
these early times we see the constant 
effort of all the human faculties to live 
up to the vision of the dreamer. The 
imagination of the stone-age mah 
worked on a large scale. The dream 
of the man who conceived the idea of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, the Eiffel Tower, 
or the Woolworth Building was noth- 
ing in magnitude to the conceit of the 
sun-worshipper who planned one: of 
the early monuments of the stone age, 
because the available resources for 
the accomplishment of his ideal were 
infinitely less. His tools were rudely 
cut by stone from stone, while the 
modern engineer works with steam 
hammers and drills; the stone-ase 
engineer depended on man-power 
alone, while we have the forces of 
steam and electricity to do our work. 
The stone for the Great Pyramid 
was quarried a hundred miles up the 
Nile, and transported by barges down 
the river, and by man-drawn sledges. 
to its destination. The stones were 
probably lifted into place by ropes, 
aided by earth ramps, rockers, levers 
of the crowbar sort, rollers, and other 
primitive devices. The rude boulders 
were shaped and finished by blows 
from rude stone mauls.- Yet with all 
these difficulties the will of the build- 


ers was strong enough to achieve dur- 


ing the reign of one king a monument 
four hundred and eighty-one feet high, 
covering thirteen acres of ground, and 
containing (if, as is generally believed, 
the Cheops pyramid is a solid mass) 
eighty-five million cubic feet of stone. 
—John Hays Hammond, “The Engi- 
neer.“ 


When Susan's Work 
Was Done 


When Susan's work was done, she 
would sit. 

With one fat guttering candle lit, 

And window opened wide to win 

The sweet night air to enter in. 

Then, with a thumb to keep her place, 

She would read, with stern and wrin- 
kled face, 

Her mild eyes gliding very slow 

Across the letters to and fro, 

While wagged the guttering candle 
flame 

In the wind that through the window 
came. 

And sometimes in the silence she 

Would mumble a sentence audibly, 

Or shake her head as if to say, 

“You silly souls, to act this way! 

—Wailter De La Mare. 


longer bring the desired result, and 
such is the case on every hand. But 
this change and confusion are only 
the mistaken beliefs of a so-called 
mind in brain, a mind in matter, they 
are not the realities of being as found 
in the one infinite Mind, God. Jesus 
proved these, inharmonies false and 
powerless and destroyed, their seem- 
ing reality, instantaneously, which 
goes to prove, first, that the healing 
work was done spiritually, otherwise 
time and manipulation would have 
played their parts; and secondly, that 
no so-called material condition can 
stand against the power of infinite 
Mind. 
law of any kind bechuse he saw it 
for what it was,. —a misconception. 
Real progress and happiness demands 
something stable, it must have reli 
able Principle upon which to rest. 
Changing mortal conceptions never 
can add one particle of help, and the 
reason is a very simple one if an- 
alyzed: material thinking in general 
originates in the false belief of a 
mind in matter; but Mind, which 
is Spirit, cannot possibly mingle 
with its opposite matter, so when we 
turn for help to this supposititious 
mind, we are not turning to anything 
real and substantial at all; therefore 
the result can be only added con- 
fusion and discouragement. On the 
other hand in recognizing that there 
is but one Mind and that one ig in- 
finite good, never in nor limited by the 
body, we gain that peace which 
passeth knowledge.” On page 469 of 
Science and Health, Mrs. Eddy says 
of Mind, “Mind is God. The ex- 
terminator of error is the great truth 
that God, good, is the only Mind, and 
that the supposititious opposite of in- 
finite Mind—called devil or evil—is 
not Mind, is not Truth, but error, 
without intelligence or reality.” 

An awakening to the fact of what 
constitutes Mind is the only solution 
for the darkness and chaos in which 
the world finds itself today. After 
centuries of material planning and 
organizing, after countless revolutions 
and wars, the gross materialist look- 
ing about him, finds about as much 
comfort as did Gorgias, and he like- 
wise is tempted to doubt the existence 
of anything substantial and goed, But 
there is a minority, who, through the 
study and application of Christian 
Science, are beginning to see things in 
their proper light, while we read in 
Jeremiah, “they shall all know me. 
from the least of them unto the great- 
est,“ and it ig indeed true, because 
that which is logical, that which is 
based on Principle, must of necessity 
be manifest. 

To the beginner in this wonderful 
study, Christian Science, the Science 
of God, Mind, one of the first prob- 
lems to meet, is that of the true na- 
ture of substance. Substance for so 
long has been considered as some- 
thing necessarily material, something 
that must be felt with the hands, 
whereas, in Christian Science, it is 
learned that substance never can be 


material because the material is not 


Jésus honored no material | 
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the Scriptures 
By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren s India Bible 
DE bh aede 6666 be bet 06s ows 3.00 
Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren’s India Bible paper... 3.50, 
Full leather, 

(same 


Morocco, pocket edition 
(Ozford India Bible paper) 5.00 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6.00 


Large T pe Edition, leather 
arren’s India Bible 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Aliernate pages of English end 
i French 
. $3.50 
Morocco, pocket edition,... 5.50 
GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and 
German 


c C $3.50 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 5.50 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 

Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN * SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

BOSTON, P. 5. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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bre N comet cities * industrial centers : 
— we 0 , tanneries, and distributors, chiefly 
centr st and the south, and has been selling its 
argely i hat territory. The two companies have 
ig directly with one another. Rather, 

nearly parallel lines. Each, 


* 
Hic III 


ö ioe “a steady process of combining 


* * 


or contributing activities. Their individual 
as been ret expanded for the sake of 


ror ion with other shoe 
Nos . come together. They 
st unique example of combination for the 
The combination is of vast propor- 


An et its eentral purpose js to enable the new 
eg: 2 . more effectively with other pro- 
ers. Ni t vet can even this great alliance hope to 

late con in its line of 1 but the 
the trend toward constantly greater. 
as a a whens of withstanding or overcoming 


ioe: factory merger seems to be of a rather 

from some of the mergers that have 

ed | in the United States heretofore. 

iy the same purpose has underlain them all. Still. 

ion which became complete in the business 

g oil had the final result of a practical monop- 

"ane 1 control of the distribution and prices of 


| — ‘commoner forms, all over the country. The 
ation of meat packers into closely centralized 
*. si suc | 5 . effect tremendous economies in the 
or similarly resulted in their virtual 
| . jon and prices, through their ability 
nir Great mergers of the kind just mentioned. 
over, N in their train a host of financial activi- 
‘as would seem to have no proper connection 
e business that served as the original basis of 
om. Mergers of that sort necessitate the 
Por 2 in tremendous sums. Some method 
deping it! tive must be found outside the range of 
business it. 
1 nk: and packer banks, each of which, ‘while 
interested in the support of the line of business 
ch brought it into existence, is also concerned with 
incin of various other activities. 
Dir shoe factory merger. seems to offer, as yet, 
prospect of monopolistic control. For the present 
I have competition to meet. Whether it will 
ing dominancy of the shoe- 
ing in , like the oil merger and the packer cen- 
ation, is an interesting question. Any combination 
u e this one, represents assets of nearly $40,000,- 
a d brings together forty-two shoe factories, at 
à dozen tanneries, four or more shoe-material 
, and ten or twelve well-established distributing 
practically the whole country, is bound 
Bas that must be reckoned with by all other 
nuf⸗ ers of shoes. Certainly the other manufac- 
| rs r. d this combination with deep interest. There 
e d x! other, though minor, combinations in the 
A* late. One that attracted some attention was 
between a manufacturer and a chain of shoe 
= The also, was taken as illustrating the trend 
* mes. The manufacturer felt the need of a better 
tribution for his product, and apparently found more 
tt of advantage in an alliance with an established 
f eof distributors than in undertaking the unfamiliar 
| rot setting up a chain of stores of his own. Yet 
©, combination is no new thing in the world of 
~ Years ago a manufacturer, now well known, 
— system of retail stores dealing exclusively 
5 | own product, and even went so far as to attempt 
vide styles for a single price. Changing con- 
roved the single- price plan impracticable. But 
in one manufacturer now * through 
n chain of stores. 
such as these . in the shoe 
y have had beneficial results for the public, as 
tr their promoters. In fact, combinations of 
‘na usually bring some advantage for the con- 
| o long as combination stops short of virtual 
a i o long as competition is not stifled it brings its 
) 10 the consumer, even though whatever re- 
between a few great business combina- 
rat. er than amongst a multitude of tiny factors. 
ation is coming in other things than shoes. It 
sto with respect to automobiles. 
ao be well on-.its way 
Ya strong r im this industry is grad- 
equiring cc of the principal kinds of cars. 
itinu oh its pr ure it will in time be in 
. kind of each type for con- 
while relegating other kinds of 
ion. Something like a te merge 
te * survival of the 
cono 3 and distribution will 
for this procedure, just as it is the plausible 
Se tag as such combina- 
§ to make 8 a 
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Thus we ‘become aware 


agreement 
‘Slovakia and Rumania repr 
‘important. step toward the” pred ta of what — 
come to be known as the Little Entente. Up to a short 
time ago, although actual agreements existed between 


Tzecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, Rumania only partici- 


_ pated in the entente to the extent of declaring herself 
to hold common views with those enunciated from Bel- 
grade and Prague. The recent attempt on the part of 
the former Emperor Charles to regain fhe crown of 
Hungary seems to have decided Rumania that nothing 
short of a formal treaty would be adequate to meet all 
contingencies where Hungary is concerned. 

The fact is that although the greater part of Tzecho- 
Slovakia and a large part of jugo- Slavia were under the 
dominion of Austria, rather than Hungary, in the days 
before the war, both. Prague and Belgrade are well aware 
that, in the old Dual Monarchy, while the Ball Platz 
was undeniably in Vienna, its voice was the voice of 
Budapest. Berchtold, Burian, and Tisza each in turn held 
sway in Vienna, but their first concern was ever the King- 
dom rather than the Empire. Belgrade and Prague, 
moreover, are not deceived for a moment into believing 
that the Magyar has experienced a change of heart. The 
Magyar standpoint and the Magyar program are still 
very much what they were before the war, when, in spite 
of the fact that they were in a minority of two to one 
in old Hungary, the Magyars maintained themselves 
as absolute rulers, the one great aim of all Magyar states- 
men being to safeguard this oligarchy. The Magyar, 
moreover, accepted to the full the Hapsburg motto, 
“Divide and Rule,” and he improved upon it, as the 
modern history of Transylvania and Croatia sufficiently 
shows. Belgrade and Prague, therefore, early saw thie 
wisdom of intrenching themselves against any possibility 
of aggression, and now Rumania has followed suit. 
Rumania does not forget that the whole of her new pos- 
session of e was formerly Hungarian terri- 
tory. 

It is, of course, well known that it was largely owing 
to the firm attitude taken up by Tzecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, and Rumania, acting in complete concert, that 
Charles’ attempted coup failed so ignominiously, and the 
proof this afforded of their power to maintain the status 
quo has undoubtedly tended to stabilize the position, as 
far as the three countries are concerned. The exact 
terms of the new agreement have not yet been published, 
but it is known that they are practically identical with 
those of the agreement signed in August of last year 
between Tzecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. The expec- 


tation is that the next step will be the signing of a similar 


agreement between Rumania and Jugo-Slavia. When 
this is taken the Little Entente will be complete and will 
assume the form of an actual alliance. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that, under a properly constituted League of 
Nations, such special ententes and alliances ought not 
to be, and doubtless, one day, will not be necessary. But 
the situation being what it is, and the Magyar being what 
he is, the new understanding undonbtedly makes for set- 
tlement and the maintenance of peace. 


Ihe Farmer in the Saddle 


NEVER before in the history of the United States has 
there existed.such solidarity of the producing classes, so 
called, as is made evident today, both in and outside 
the national capital. The farmer is in the saddle, and it 
is quite apparent that he intends to remain there indefi- 
nitely. His present success, perhaps as unexpected to him 
as to others, has come‘after a half century or more of 
what at times has seemed ineffective endeavor. Without 
minimizing thea efforts and accomplishments of the 
Grange, it must be said that the coalition which seems to 
have been brought about almost spontaneously among 
the farmers of the north and the planters of the south is 
more forceful, both offensively and defensively, than any 
organization ever fostered by the Grange or by the 
Farmers Alliance, which flourished greatly for a season 
in the rhiddle west. The emergency, as the farmer views 
it, is no greater now than it has frequently been in the 


past’ It is true that recent price readjustments have hit 


the farmer more severely than those engaged in other 
productive enterprises. But it is equally true that the 
average farmer, if he had to, could better withstand 
financial reverses now than in previous years, What- 
ever may be said of the economic effects of the lowering 
of price standards in the farming industry,. it seems 
‘that the general condition of those engaged in it 
is far better today than it was for many years before 
1914. But the significant thing is that the farmer, no 
matter how well prepared he may be to bear the brunt 
of the readjustment process, does not seem at all 
inclined to accept the undertaking uncomplainingly or 
unprotestingly. Ahd, much to the surprise of everybody, 
including himself, he seem$ to possess the power and the 
facility which will enable him to escape what threatened 
to be an embarrassing — disagreeable situation. 

It is a reasonably safe assertion that comparatively 
few of the ‘farmers themselves realize or appreciate the 
means of what promises to be their economic deliverance. 
Many of them do know the processes which have com- 
bined to bring this new power within their grasp, because 
they have labored and striven unceasingly and untiringly 
to accomplish exactly what seems to have been done. 
The result is visible, almost tangible. The process has 
heen a long one, because the formula, being an experi- 
mental one, has resulted in many failures. It took the 
farmers of the United States many years to learn that 
they had, collectively and as a class, no appreciable power 
or influence in the established political parties. They 
formed important units in the voting strength of the 
parties, to be sure, but they were subject to the same 
_ partisan influences that swayed other adherents., The 
appeal to prejudice, the resort and stock in trade of 
the professional office-seeker, served to divide or balance 
a potential strength which otherwise might have been 
‘effectively employed for the benefit of those who possessed 
it but did not know how to use it. The politicians, state 
and national, have long realized how necessary it is, and 
1 easy, to divide the farmer vote. The sult has been 


N ih now shee: 1 sits under the 133 
that he has served himself and his untry well at the 


polls, has delegated to those whose interest in him ceased 
on the night of the election the authority to make such 
laws for him as they might see fit. Third party move- 
ments, so called, have, so far as the farmer has been 
concerned, proved futile, if not abortive. In a few states 


these organizations have held, for a time, the balance of ; 


political power. They have not always used this power 
wisely or effectively. Farmer legislation, in those states 
where the opportunity existed for unrestrained action, 
has not, as a rule, commended itself to the conservative 
farmers elsewhere. Nationally, except in rare instances, 
the power of the farmers’ vote has not previously 
been felt. 

But what of the present movement? W hat has served 

to coalesce and to solidify that which, to all outward 
appearance, is the unorganized and detached strength of 
the farmer vote? The intrenched powers in Congress 
representative of the so-called vested intere * have not 
suddenly been moved by sympathy for the farmer. Let 
there be no misconception as to this. Neither is there 
apprehension that the farmer will turn slacker on his job, 
and refuse to produce wheat, corn, cotton, fand.meat. It 
may be asserted that wise and thoughtful congressmen 
are being moved to act in behalf of the farmer because of 
this, but such is not the case. ‘The truth is that the farmer, 
perhaps by processes and a combination of circumstances 
Which he has not fully measured or realized, has sud- 
denly convinced the old-school politicians that he already 
possesses, or can possess at will, the absolute controlling 
balance of political power in Congress and in the legis- 
latures of the states, and, in addition; can dictate the 
results of any future national Or state election. It has 
been proved, apparently to the satisfaction of a wise and 
calculating majority of the members of both houses of 
the present Congress, gnd convincingly to many observers 
of the trend of political affairs generally, that such an 
achievement is possible through organized nonpartisan- 
ship. The exemplification has been furnished in the 
State of North Dakota, and elsewhere in the middle 
western and northwestern sections of the country, by 
the hard-earned victories won by the Nonpartisan League. 
One need not, unless he so chooses, indorse or commend 
all the practices and methods of the nonpartisans in North 
Dakota, or award certificates of merit to all those who 
have led in the movement. But it must be said that the 
results in the State mentioned have pointed the way to 
ereater achievements, and this is the important thing to 
be considered. The farmers have shown that it is 
possible for thé nonpartisan voters, the independent 
voters, in other words, to capture the machinery of either 
of thd older political parties and manipulate it at will. In 
North Dakota, and elsewhere in the west, the movement 
has been manned by farmers, because the farmers were 
in the majority. The same opportunity awaits the inde- 
pendent voters in every state. All they need is to realize 
the latent power which they possess. Members of Con- 
gress see the handwriting on the wall. It is as plain as 
day. Concessions come readily under the pressure of 
tactical necessity. 


—— — — — — 


The Cult of the Mud Pie 


THERE are certain fundamentals of art which can 
only be neglected at the peril of any one practicing it. 
One of these is that the aim of all art must be Truth, 
beauty, purity, those things, in short, which are types 
of the Spirit as opposed to the flesh. The moment that 
hackneyed phrase, art for art’s sake, is heard, the need 
of a definition becomes apparent. Men agree chaotically 
because they will not think scientifically. The human 


-mind hates discipline, and loves to riot in vain imagin- 


ings. If, then, by art for art's sake is meant 
the pursuit of Truth, beauty, purity, et hoc genus omne, 
art for art’s sake becomes the legitimate expression of 
thought controlled by Principle. 
to be implied the effort of the hand, the eye, and the 
imagination to produce a purely material success, then, 
no matter how incredible the adroitness of the serpent, 
the result will remain serpentine. This, in a way, was 
the gospel of Ruskin, but he could not, by reason of his 
own philosophic limitations; push it to its inexorable 
conclusion. In his views on matter, he whetted his 
sword in the camp of the Philistines, and their Goliaths 
overcame him. 

Where Ruskin's philosophy tripped up its heels was 
in passages like his analysis oH the imagination. Princi- 
ple does not imagine, it knows. When the ar’‘st, there- 
fore, is striving to be governed by Truth, he is, in the 
degree of this government to which he submits, dealing 
not with impossibilities summoned by the imagination, 
but with spiritual inspiration. The Egyptian painter 
dwelling in the material, and with nothing but animality 
for a background, summoned, out of the recesses of his 
imagination, figures of men with the heads of birds and 
sphinxes with the breasts and faces of women. He ap- 
pealed to the impossible for his inspiration. The primi- 
tive Christian, hiding, from the wrath of Roman ma- 
teriality and animality, in thé catacombs, found hfs in- 
spiration in Truth, and drew his symbolic picture of the 
Christ carrying the kid Of the flock. As time went on, 
and the Roman Emperor placed his arm round the neck 
of the Christian Church, and the cardinals. appeared in 
the streets arrayed in scarlet, and seated in coaches, under 
fans of waving peagoek's feathers, the: artist went back 
to Egypt for inspiration, and carved his grotesques, on 
the sockets of the gargoyles or the sedilias of the choir 
stalls. It has been like this ever since, recurring waves 
of asceticism and debauchery, philistinism and hellenism. 
And it must remain so until a standard of criticism is 
reached which is based not on dogma and passion, but 
on Principle. 

Théophile Gautier endeavored to set up some such 
standard, but ended in the old formula, art for art's sake. 
The business of the critic he insisted was not with the 
subject but with the execution. In other words, Princi- 
ple must be divorced from art altogether, and the test 
be reduced to one of technical ability. Never mind if 
the subject be The Purgatory or the Decameron, the 


question is, Did Dante or Boccaccio best achieve his aim? 


No matter be it a St. George or a Leda, Did Donatello 
or Michael Angelo come nearest to his qbject? » pte 


4 
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But if by it is meant 


this i is all yer — buit it aces to sin against the, 


- philosophy of the nursery by putting the cart “before the 


horse; by taking into consideration the effect, and ignor- 
ing the cause. It may be admitted that, in a rude age, 


the representation of coarseness is not incompatible with 


the possession of virtue, but, if so, this is because the 
coarseness is the manifestation.of a level of culture, and 
not an expression of sensuality. The same. fountain, 
says James, cannot bring forth sweet and bitter water, 


and that truism ought to be a fundamental of all critt- 


cism, Could the mentality which evolved Noa-Noa“ 
have produced Turnér’s Venice? Only if cause has 
nothing to do with effect. 

The whole intention of “Noa-Noa” is to give expres- 
sion in print and picture to that contradiction in terms 
which the author describes as the “divinely animal.“ To 
proclaim the divinity of-the animal, meaning by the ani- 
mal the instincts of the beast unchecked by the Decalogue, 
is a résort to the gospel of emancipation from civiliza- 
tion, because civilization has instituted the police court. 
The ideals of much of modern art do not get expressed 
quite as definitely as this in the appreciations of the 
critics; but that is what they come to, measured by their 
implication. The whole thing is reminiscent of the huge 
delight of certain gamins, in a cartoon of John Leech’s, 
over the mud pies they are making. The gamins of the 
press and studio are hugely delighted with their ex- 
cursions into the waste-places of the “divinely animal.“ 
but the public, like the huge policeman, looks on, lazily 
interested, a trifle amused, and not a little disgusted. 
Meantime the gamins gleefully spfead the mud into 
cubist piess-vorticist tarts, and futurist puddings, while, 
the critics, full of misgivings, but intimidated by the 
fear of being considered old fogies, applaud noisily 
if nervously. They need not worry. The humor of 
the situation is perfectly manifest to the public, if it be 
not to them. 

The public understands nothing of art, but it at least 
knows what it likes, and its tastes are at any rate healthy. 
It had far better buy “valentines” by Marcus Stone, and 

“Christmas cards“ by Farquharson, than the jig saw 
puzzles of cubism, the photographed contents of the 
vorticist churn, or the brandished appetite of a tyro. To 
be intelligible, says the philosopher, is to be understood. 
That is one thing the new art cannot afford. 


Editorial Notes 


It Is announced that “a new type of hydro-pneu- 
matic recuperator device has been perfected which 
checks the 40-inch recoil of the big 16-inch rifles and 
automatically returns the 180-ton weapon to firing posi- 
tion without shock.” This may be all very well so far 
as it goes. But what is really needed is a recuperating 
device for the forty-year recoil of the nations engaged 
in the great war, and an automatic return to the peacetul 
and prosperous position before the world shock came. 


AN INTERMINABLE orator in the British House of 
Commòns once confided toa friend in a whisper that he 
was speaking to ‘posterity. If you go on at this rate. 
said the friend, “you will see your audience before you.’ 
It was probably with the idea of preventing members 
speaking to posterity that Commander Carlyon Bellairs 
suggested, the other day, that two time recorders should 
be placed in full view of the members, one in the center 
of each of the side galleries. It would register from 
zero when each member began his speech, and ‘tick off 
the minutes as he proceeded. Mr. Speaker wanted to see 
more of the apparatus before he gave his opinion, and 
so do most of the members. Old Parliamentarians shake 
their heads at the proposal. They do not believe in the 
efficiency of the apparatus. Do members so “hate the 
sound of ‘their own voice“ as to cease talking at the 
bidding of an automatic piece of machinery? They 
apparently think it more likely many would go on talking 
in order to establish a “record” on the “recorder.” 


THERE is reason for hope that on the return of SLX 
explorers who are to sail from New York for Chile on 
June 1, with the determination to reach the head waters 
of the Amazon River, all doubts concerning the River of 
Doubt will be dispelled. These adventurers intend to 


follow the trail of Theodore Roosevelt and trace the un- 
known stream to its source. 


They are taking a photog- 
rapher, who will make a compfete pictorial record of 
their journey. Several universities are represented in 
o party, which will be absent two years. Dr. Orman 

White of the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens, represent- 
ing Harvard University, expects to bring back flowers 
the existence of which has not even been suspected. In- 
formation of deep interest and much value will yn- 
doubtedly be gathered in this vast region, of which little 
is known. 


Hetrs of the author of the familiar hymn, “In the 
Sweet By and By,“ a favorite song, in the United States 
at least, for more than a half century, have just settled 
a suit for royalties brought against dn American firm of 
publishers. The litigation has been in the federal courts 
for more than fifteen years, and the arrangement under 
which the payment of approximately $56,000 is to be 
made, after so long a delay, seems a convincing substan- 
tiation of the reassuring promise contained in the open- , 


ing line of the refrain. 


THE proposal made recently in New York, by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, for bringing about disarament, 
was nothing if not original. Speaking of the action of 
Congress in appropriating the sum of $400,000,000 for 
the navy, Mrs. Catt suggested that half of that sum be 
devoted to paying the traveling and entertainment 
expenses of the representatives of not only Japan and 
Great Britain, but of all nations, including Germany, at 
a disarmament conference. Many far less practical pro- 
posals have been put forward. 


Possisty the remarks of a porter on the London 
Underground. give the clue to the aloofness of the rail- 
ways in the miners’ troubles better than any official com- 
munications. vs ain't got no grievance against the Rail- 
way Company,” he confided to a passing acquaintance. 
“They takes me, shoves me ere, gives me two suits en 
clothes, two pair en boots. four pound a week, and all [ 
‘as to do is, when ther trains comes in. oller out Baker 
Street. No, I ain't got no grievance.“ 


